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One reminder of a loved friend brings another and 
another. The words recently spoken in these pages 
concerning Mr. John T. Napier, who was so long a 
valued member of the editorial staff of The Sunday 
School Times, has called out various tributes to his 
memory from contributors who were his correspon- 
dents in the line of his official duties. One of these 
tributes, from Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, is given on 
another page, together with another poem from Mr. 
Napier’s pen, not before published. 


If God is truth, the whole truth about. anything 
must be as far beyond man’s ken as the Creator is 


beyond his creature. Or, as a great preacher put it, 


“The truth is larger than any one man’s thought of 
it.” Truth is as asphere. No one pair of eyes can 
see all around it at once. And yet any one with his 


is a sphere, and that there is as truly a side which he A 
cannot see as there is a side which he does see, | @ourn him. 
Having apprehended that, he has fully and fairly 
apprehended truth as the truth. There is no con- 
demnation to him who cannot see all around the 
sphere; the condemnation is to him who simply shuts 
his eyes or turns his back upon the sphere of truth 


as the truth. 


ferent aspects of the same thing. The great violinist, 
Ole Bull, had a power of drawing his bow with such 
delicacy that his audiences were unable to perceive 
when the contact ceased, so that the lingering memory 
of a tone was indistinguishable from the tone itself. 
But this supremely delicate touch was the result of 
his herculean muscular strength, by which he could 
toss a man of average weight backward over his 
head. It took muscle to move a light violin bow 
evenly and delicately on the string, and to release its 
contact undetected. But the great delicacy and great 
force were not two extremes, they were two exhibi- 
tions of the same extreme of muscular strength. It 
takes moral muscle to be gentle, to be refined, to be 
true. It takes intellectual muscle to be accurate in 
statement and exact in thought. A man must be a 
strong man to be a child-like man; a child must be 
a strong child to be a manly child. He who is ex- 
alted or honored of God is humbled; and he who is 
truly humbled, God honors. 


A peculiar relationship exists between the regular 
lesson-help writers in the pages of The Sunday School 
Times and the thousands of teachers who are aided 
in their Bible study by the words of these writers. 
A feeling of personal intimacy grows up between 
reader and writer, through tliis relationship; and the 
death of one of these writers occasions a sense of per- 
sonal loss on the part of a multitude of readers. . It 
will, therefore, be a shock to very many to learn of 
the sudden death, at Mentone, in Frante, of the Rev. 
Dr. Alfred Edersheim, of Oxford, England, who sup- 
plied the Suggestive Jottings on the Old Testament 
lessons, in these pages, during 1888,.and who had 


the current year. Dr. Edersheim had gone to Men- 


tone for his health, and seemed to have quite recovered 
his wonted vigor, when suddenly, on Saturday after- 


its flight. On another page, under the head of “ From 
Our Neighbors,” there is reproduced a tribute to Dr. 


In repeating the statements of one man to another 





often is it true that apparent extremes are but dif- 


arranged to do the same thing for the latter half of 


this immediate sphere, information will be given here- 


eyes open can from any position see that the sphere after. Dr. Edersheim enjoyed his work in this direc- 
tion, and his work was enjoyed by many who now 


we take upon ourselves a responsibility which is fre- 


Whether we voluntarily undertake the transportation 

and delivery, or are commissioned so to do, makes no 

difference ; we are responsible for the ideas we receive, 

handle, and deliver, in both cases. It is surprising 

that people are always so ready to tell us what another 

says, or to report the views of another, when they know 

that their possession of the other’s thought is at the 

best uncertain, and that their facility and skill in 

transmitting it are by no means beyond question, 

They certainly do not handle another’s transcendental 
goods, his purposes, intentions, hopes, fears, relations, 

ideas, and all his personal possessings, as carefully as 
they do their own. And by their carelessness they 

are often the cause of mishaps or injuries which they 
can never repair. Successful thought-transference is, 
indeed, a very difficult art. To get the mental picture 
substantially perfect and complete out of one mind, 
and then to present it successfully to another mind, 
with all its proportions, attitudes, relations, perspec- 
tives, lights and shadows ; to impress on the peculiar 
individuality of the listener no more, no less, than 
exactly the whole truth, is a difficult and delicate 
undertaking. So many and various kinds of allow- 
ances, reductions, or enlargements, must be made in 
taking the matter out of one set of circumstances and 
out of one kind of personality, and adjusting it to the 
other. Every man before he repeats what he sup- 
poses another has said, and thus assumes the respon- 
sibility of injury and damage to an absent one, ought 
be sure that his camera has focused a substantially 
true and accurate picture of the other man’s mind ; 
and then he ought to be sure that he is able to transfer 
this picture to the listener’s mind with substantial 
fidelity. 





TRAINING A CHILD’S FAITH. 


There is no need of trying to implant faith in a 
child’s nature, for it is there to begin with. But 


noon, the 16th of March, as he sat in his chair | there is need of training a child’s faith, so that it 
talking with his family, in an instant his spirit took | shall be rightly directed and wisely developed. 


Every child has the instinct of faith, as surely as it 
has the instinct of appetite. The inborn impulse to 


Edersheim’s memory from Dr. Adolphe Neubauer, | seek nourishment is not more real and positive in a 
one of his associates at Oxford University, which has | normal child, than is the impulse in such a child to 
added value from the fact that Dr. Neubauer adheres | cling to and to trust another. Both instincts are 
to the religion of his Jewish ancestry, while Dr. Eders- | already there, and both need training. 

heim, although a Jew by birth and early training, 
was a Christian clergyman. The death of Dr. Eders- | a person, not that miscalled “ faith ” which applies to 
heim is a serious loss to Christian scholarship, while | an assent to a series of dogmas. ‘True faith, indeed, 
it makes a yoid in the aching hearts of those dear to | always rests on a person. Any other use of the term 
him. He had already prepared at least six of his 


“Suggestive Jottings” for the current year, which| ing. One of the best definitions of Christian faith is, 
will have an increased value because of their being his 


The faith here spoken of is that faith that rests on 


,’ 





is only by accommodation, and is liable to be mislead- 


“that act by which one person, a sinner, commits 
latest scholarly work. Concerning his successor in | himself to another person, a Saviour.” Even before 
a child is old enough to leayn of a Saviour, the instinct 
of faith is one of the child’s qualities; just as the 
instinct of hunger is a child’s quality before the child 
is old enough to know the nature of its fitting food. 
If a mother, or a nurse, or even a stranger, puts a 
finger into the chubby hand of an infant, that little 
hand will close over the proffered finger, and cling to 
quently quite overlooked. Many of the misunder- | it as for dear life. And it is not until a child has 
standings and difficulties between people, arising 
constantly in all departments of life, are to be traced 
to the forgetting of this responsibility. It is the 
It is commonly said that extremes meet. More | responsibility of safe transmission of thought, with- 
out damage or breakage, from one soul to another. 


learned to distrust, that it is said to be “old enough 
to be afraid.” While a child’s faith is vet undisturbed, 
as also after a child’s faith has become discriminating, 
a child’s faith needs wise directing and developing; 
and to this end there is need of wisdom and of caze 
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' Gn the part of those who have the responsibility of 


this training. 

While the instinct of faith is innate in the child, a 

knowledge of the One on whom his faith can rest 
‘with ultimate confidence is not innate. A knowledge 
of God comes to man by revélation; and whoever 
has responsibility for a child’s moral training, has 
the duty of revealing to that child a knowledge of 
God. But a child can understand God, and can 
grasp a true conception of him, quite as easily as the 
profoundest philosopher can. A child does not need 
to be led by degrees into a knowledge of God. So 
soon as he is capable of learning that his voice can 
be heard by his loving mother or his loving father 
in another room, he is capable of learning that his 
voice can be heard by a loving Father whom he has 
never seen; who is always within hearing, but never 
within sight; who is the loving Father of his father 
and mother, as well as of himself and of everybody 
else; who is able to do all things, and who is sure to 
do all things well. In the knowledge of this truth, a 
child can be taught to pray to God in faith, 

, From the very beginning the child can take in the 
great truths concerning God’s nature, and the scope 
of God’s power, as fully as a theologian can take 
them in. Therefore there need be no fear that too 
much is proffered to the child’s mind in this sphere, if 
only it all be proffered in simplicity as explicit truth, 
without any attempt at its explanation. Bishop Pat- 
teson, in his missionary work among the South Sea 
Islanders, said that he found it best to begin with 
John’s Gospel in the imparting of religious instruc- 
tion to the untutored natives; for they could all take 
that in easier than they could comprehend the his- 
torical books of the Bible. And it is much the same 
with children. They can receive the profoundest 
truths of the Bible without any explanation, When 
they are older, they will be better fitted to grapple 
with the difficulties of elementary religious teachings. 
The idea that a child must have a knowledge of the 
outline of the Bible story before he knows the central 
truth that Jesus Christ is his loving Saviour, is as 
‘unreasonable as it would be to suppose that a child 
must know the anatomy of the human frame before 
he is able to believe in his mother’s love for him. 

The first lesson in the training of a child’s faith, is 
the lesson that he is to have faith in God. Many a 
child is taught to have faith in the power of prayer, 
or faith in the value of good conduct, without being 
taught that h's faith should rest wholly and abso- 
lutely on, God. He is taught that he can hope to 
have whatcver he prays for; and that if he is a good 
boy he can expect a blessing, while if he is a bad boy 
he cannot expect to be blessed. With this training 
the child’s fuith is drawn away from God, and is led 
to rest on his personal conduct; whereas his faith 
ought to be trained to rest on the God to whom he 
prays, and in loving obedience to whom he strives to 
be good. 

If you tell a child that God is able and ready to 
give him everything that he prays for, the child is 
prompt to accept your statement as a truth, and so 
he prays for a pleasant day, when a pleasant day is 
desired by him. If the pleasant day comes accord- 
ingly, the child’s faith in prayer is confirmed ; but if 
the day be a stormy one, the child’s mind is bewil- 
dered, and a doubt is likely to creep into his mind 
whether prayer is always:so effective as he had been 
told to believe it to be. And the case is similar when 
the child prays for the health of one whom he loves, 
or for some gift which he longs to receive, or for suc- 
cess in some personal endeavor, and the issue is not 
in accordance with his petition. If, on the other 
hand, you tell a child that God knows what is best 
for us better than we know for ourselves, and that, 
while God is glad to have us come to him with all 
our wishes and all our troubles, we must leave it to 
God to decide just what he will give to us and do for 
us, the child is ready to avcept this statement as the 

truth ; and then his faith in God is not disturbed in 
slightest degree by finding that God has decided 
)diderently from his request to God in prayer. 





On every side, children are being taught to have faith 
in prayer, rather than to have faith in God; and, in 
consequence, their faith is continually subject to shocks 
which would never have assailed it if it had been 
trained to rest on God instead of resting on prayer. 

If you tell a child that God loves good children, 
and that he does not love bad children, the child will 
believe you; and then, when he thinks he is a good 
child, he will be glad that there is a God who can 
appreciate him; but when he knows he is a bad 
child, he will perhaps be sorry that there is a God in 
the universe to be his enemy. So far as your train- 
ing does its legitimate work, in this instance, the 
child is trained, not to have faith in God, but to have 
confidence in his own merits as a means of commend- 
ing him to the God whom you have misrepresented 
to him. If, on the other hand, you tell a child that 
God is love, and that his love goes out unfailingly 
toward all, even toward those who have no love for 
him, and that while God loves to have children 
good, he loves them tenderly while they are very 
bad, the child will take in that great truth grate- 
fully; and then he is readier to have faith in God, 
and to want to be good because the loving God loves 
to have him good. And in this way a child’s faith 
in God may be the means of quickening and shaping 
his desires in the direction of well-doing. 

As a means of training a child’s faith in God more 
intelligently and with greater definiteness, the fact of 
the Incarnation may be disclosed to him in all the 
fulness of its richest meaning. A very young child 
can comprehend the truth that God in his love sent 
his Son into this world as a little child, with the name 
Jesus—or Saviour; that Jesus grew up from child- 
hood into manhood, that he loved little children, that 
he died for them, that still he loves them, that he 
watches over them tenderly, and that he is ready to 
help them in all their trials afd needs, and to be their 
Saviour forever. With this knowledge of Jesus as 
God’s representative, a child can be trained to trust 
Jesus at all times; to feel safe in darkness and in 
danger because of hig nearness, his love, and his 
power; to be sure of his sympathy, and to rest on 
him as a sufficient Saviour. That a child is capable 
of such faith as this, is not fairly a question. The 
only question, if question there be, is whether any 
one but a child can attain to such faith. One thing 
is as sure as the words of Jesus are true, and that is, 
that “ whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child shall in no wise enter therein ; ” 
or, in other words, that a child’s faith is a pattern for 
the believers of every age. 

The training of a child’s faith is the most delicate 
and the most important duty that devolves upon one 
who is set to the work of child training. More is 
involved in it for the child’s welfare, and more de- 
pends upon it for the child’s enjoyment and efficiency 
in life, than pivots on any other phase of the training 
of a child. He who would train a child’s faith aright 
has need of wisdom, and yet more has need of faith, 
—just such faith as that to the exercise of which he 
would train the child of his charge. 


L. 
~ 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In all the many questions that are pressed from every 
side concerning prayer and its answers, it is evident that 
the chief trouble with the questioners is their lack of 
implicit and unwavering faith in God himself, as their 
Father, loving and wise, able and ready to do for them 
at all times just what is best for them. Many seem to 
have strong faith in prayer who show little faith in 
God. Many seem to rest their faith on God's promises, 
rather than on God himself. More are intent on 
testing God than are intent on trusting God; more 
are desirous of finding out whether God will do as 
he has said he would, than are desirous of finding out 
the meaning of what God has said, by a closer. acquaint- 
ance with himself in loving confidence. The truth of 
truths which all need to learn is that they and theirs 
may rest secure in God’s unfailing care and ministry 
because of what God is; and that what God is doing for 
them and theirs is the best thing possible for all, An- 
other question which is to be met by a restatement of 


this truth of truths comes from a Massachusetts reader, 
who asks: 

What things is God willing to give immediately, in answer 
to prayer, and what does he postpone ? 

God will give immediately, in answer to the prayer of 
faith from one of the disciples of Jesus, just those things 
which he knows to be immediately needed by that dis- 
ciple; and he will postpone or refuse the gift of just 
those things which he sees to be better refused or post- 
poned. On this point every disciple of Jesus ought to 
be unwaveringly confident, and so be ready to ask in 
tonfidence for what seems to him to be the need of the 
hour, and to rest in confidence on God’s wisdom and 
love as sure to secure to him that which God knows to 
be for the truest good of all concerned. 


One of the prominent duties of a teacher is the duty 
of teaching. And during the lesson hour in the Sunday- 
school, the lesson of the hour supplies the subject-matter 
for teaching. There is a duty of influencing the scholar 
as well as teaching him; but this duty can be attended 
to by a teacher during the process of teaching, as well 
as at other times; and there is no need of intermitting 
the work of teaching, in order to carry on the work of 
influencing. Other truths than those contained in the 
lesson for the hour must be duly emphasized or touched 
upon; but the lesson of the hour ought not to be lost 
sight of during the lesson hour, in order to bring out 
more prominently other lessons of importance. A Con- 
necticut writer, in these pages, recently pressed the duty 
of considering the study of “the passages between the 
lessons ” week by week, as a means of gaining larger 
profit fromthe study of the lessons themselves, And 
now a correspondent from New Jersey very properly 
presses the duty of giving attention to the lesson of the 
hour in the lesson hour, He says: 

I read with much interest an article in your pages on “ The 
Study of the Passages Between the Lessons,” The writer has 
certainly done a good thing in calling attention to a matter of 
so much importance. That article deserves a wide reading, and 
a wise heeding. But there is another danger that should be 
guarded against, and that is the spending of too much time on 
“the rich tracts that lie between” the lessons. I was very 
forcibly reminded of this danger, a few months ago, when we 
had for our lesson the “crossing of the Jordan.” In passing 
out of the school-room, after that session, I remarked to a lady 
teacher, ‘‘ We have had a grand lesson to-day.” Judge of my 
surprise, when she replied: “I did not get to the lesson to-day ; 
my whole time was taken up with Rahab and the spies.” Now 
I have every reason to believe that this teacher is one of our 
best. She has a class of twelve or more young ladies, and is 
a devoted Christian and a devoted teacher. But, forall that, she 
certainly made a most grievous mistake. Don’t you think so? 


How easy it is to be misled by a word! And how 
common a thing it is for a word to receive a bad taint 
through its perversion and misuse in a single direction ! 
A good illustration of this truth is supplied in the fol- 
lowing letter from a Canada reader, who has been dis- 
turbed over the use in an article, in these pages, of a word 
which suggests to her mind pictures of card-playing and 
gambling: 

In an article, “ Mission Band Recipes,” in your issue of 
March 30, one of the Recipes given is for a Progressive Mission 
Party. I think that all progressive games are games of chance. 
To play a game of chance for a prize, whether that prize be money 
ora hymn-book, isa species of gambling. Mission Band leadera 
cannot be too careful not to sow any seeds of evil, or engender 
any tastes in the members which they will wish counteracted 
in later years. I would like you to give your emphatic disap- 
proval to such a Recipe as one for Progressive Missions. 

It is true that there is a game of chance known as 
“Progressive Euchre,”’—a fact which may not be familiar 
to all the readers of The Sunday School Times, But not 
all progress in this world is a matter of chance, nor do 
all games known as “progressive games” include the 
element of chance as one of their factors. The Progres- 
sive Game of Missions, like the Progressive Game of 
Letters, the Progressive Potato Game, Progressive Jack- 
straws, Progressive Halma, and Progressive Pigs in 
Clover, is wholly a game of skill. There is absolutely 
no chance for chance in it. The tables at which this 
game is played are in no sense gaming-tables; nor are 
the cards with which it is played playing-cards. 

Miss Lowrie’s article on “ Mission Band Recipes” has 
attracted interest from various directions. A reader from 
South Carolina writes to say: 

In the article by Rachel Lowrie, on “‘ Mission Band Recipes,” 
she mentions “missionary catechisms, or ‘Questions and An- 
swers for Mission Circles and Bands,’”’ and the ‘“‘ Game of Mis- 
sions.” I would like to have all these publications, and I write 
to ask that you give me information how to obtain tiem, 

The “ Questions and Answers for Mission Circles and 
Bands” are published in variety by the Presbyterian 





Board of Publication, 1834 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
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‘phia. Each number treats of a different country. The 

price of each number is five cents. The Game of Mis- 
sions is published by the “Do What We Can Band,” 
care of Mrs. D. F. Finch, Ithaca, New York. Its price 
is fifty cents. 








THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 
BY JOHN T. NAPIER. 


Last night I read in that marvel of wit, 

The strange True Story which Lucian writ, 
Of islands set in the summer seas, 

Like the marble-breasted Cyclades ; 

Yea, there was the dwelling of joy and peace, 
And the home of pleasures that never cease ; 
For full and fresh and fair to see, 

Two fountains uprose eternally, 

And there the joy of the land had birth ; 

For one was Laughter, and one was Mirth. 


And whene’er in that land the heart would swell 
With a burden of joy it could not tell, 

Lo! the burdened soul would stoop at the brink 

Of the brook of the Fountain of Laughter, and drink; 
And straightway the tale of his joy was told 

In full, free laughter, that rolled and rolled 

Like mountain echoes, nor ceased until 

His heart was at peace and his soul was still. 


Hamburg, Bremen, and other places, only a few survived 
the period ofinfancy. Themission churchesof the Metho 
dists and Baptists had also conducted schools, But asa 
national institution, the Sunday-school owes its existence 
to the labors of Mr. Albert Woodruff of Brooklyn, and 
his interpreter and coadjutor, Mr. Brickelmann. They 
met with success for the first time in Frankfurt, in 
October, 1868. Under the influence of Mr. Woodruff’s 
appeals, three schools were opened the same fall in Ber- 
lin. Before these enterprises, a school had been estab- 
lished in the Prussian capital by that noble Christian 
philanthropist, Baron von Kottwitz, but it drooped and 
died. Reliable estimates place the number of regular 
church services for children in Germany, at the date 
referred to, attwenty. In Berlin, a single service of this 
kind was known. It was begun in 1841, in the Drei- 
faltigkeits (Trinity) Church, in which Schleiermacher 
preached for a quarter ofacentury. It is still continued, 
having been transformed after the model of the Sun- 
day-school. 


chief centers being Berlin, Stuttgart, and Elberfeld. 


in which it should be clothed. The difference of opinion 

as to the form it should take, crops out in the names 

which are given to the children’s service: Kindergottes- 

dienst (Divine Service for Children), and Sontagsschule 

(Sunday-school), The former name is much the more 
frequently used, and points in many cases to an indispo- 
sition to give to the laity more than the barest amount 
possible of share in the conduct of the schools, Some 
are in favor of confining the whole conduct of the service 
to the pastor; but they are losing the fight, and the 
large majority of the schools are divided into classes or 
“ groups,” taught. by lay “helpers” (the word preferred 
by ecclesiastical authorities, to avoid the appearance of 
encroachment upon the functions of the teachers in the 
day-schools). 

In general, the German Sunday-school is more churchly 
than with us. A brief liturgical service (bound up with 
the singing-book) precedes the lesson. The pastors act 
as superintendents, I know of no exception to this rule 
where the school is held under the church roof. The 


The movement thus inaugurated has assumed large | Young Men’s Christian Association carries on several 


proportions. In every city of the empire there are now | schools in this city which are conducted by laymen, as 
one or more regular Sunday services for children, the 


are seme schools gathered in private residences, such as 
those of Graf Bernstorff and Mr. Loesche here, and Mr, 


The village pastors and churches have, with few excep- | Adolf Reihlen in Stuttgart. Many of the pastors, as 


And whenever sorrow or loss or pain 

Smote through the heart till it quivered amain, 
When the soul was faint with very excess 

Of grief and despair and bitterness,— 

Lo, the weary one had but to take 

Of the brook of the Fountain of Mirth, and slake 
His thirst, and straightway gladness stole 
Through the tortured brain and fevered soul. 


Ah! I have sought them in many a land, 

O’er towering mountains, o’er desert sand ; 

But never, by land or sea, I ween, 

These marvelous fountains mine eyes have seen. 
Where do ye hide? Ah, fain would I go 

To the land where your joyous waters flow! 
Have ye fled to heaven? or flow ye on earth? 

O Fount of Laughter! O Well of Mirth! 





UNDERCURRENTS. 
GTN) © 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Upon a lofty glacier’s peak, 
Amid the avalanche’s thunders, # 
A scientist ! who came to seek 
Some hint of nature’s hidden wonders, 


Poured through its rift a rubied stream 
Of water, whose descent might show him 
If it could pierce the mass, and gleam 
Down in the valley far below him. 


He watched and waited long, until 
The somber autumn grass grew duller,— 
When, lo, the proof! He found a rill 
That tinged the snow with rosy color! 


I think of one whose life, so fair, 
Than other lives was fairer, brighter; 
Who breathed an atmosphere more rare; 
Whose garmenture was purer, whiter ; 


Who, from his unwatched vantage height, 
Poured through the rifts of keen endeavor 
Currents of influence all too bright 
And living to be lost forever. 


We may not trace the hidden force 
Of such a soul, to whom ’tis given 
Through many an unsuspected course 

To send the roseate hues of heaven; 


Enough that his far-reaching powers, 
Touched with his country’s song and story, 
Are caught from this low life of ours 
Up to the mountain-calms of glory ! 
Lexington, Va. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS OF BERLIN. 
BY THE REV. D. SCHLEY SCHAFF. 


One valuable religious institution, at least, America 
has been able to give to this land, which was the first to 
formulate the principles of the Reformation. It is pleasant 
to know that what we have given has become a recog- 
nized and potent factor in the life and activity of many 
churches. In describing the Sunday-school system of 
Berlin, I shall say much that applies to all Germany. 

It was twenty-five years ago last October that the 
Sunday-school movement was inaugurated in Germany. 
Of the isolated schools which had before been opened in 


tions, not yet adopted the institution. The adoption of 
the Sunday-school has been more rapid than its most| and so the schools under their charge are sickly and 
hearty advocates had a right to expect, when we remem- | drooping things. 
ber the conservative tendencies of the German pastors, 
and their very natural suspicion of a foreign institution, 


whose very pressure for recognition implied a deficiency | case this were done, the Socialists would at once estab- 
in the Christian administration and machinery of the 


German churches. If we compare the spread of the| police could not stop them. The development of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association work in Germany 
with the spread of the Sunday-school, we shal appre- 
ciate how rapid the latter has been. The first Associa- | active and prominent part in it. The first special build- 
tion for young men was established in Berlin six years 
ago; and, although it has been successful beyond the | built. 
most sanguine expectations, it still remains the only one | hour between twelve and two. 
in Germany. 
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might be expected, are not adapted for superintendents, 


One reason given to me by one of the 
leading pastors and Sunday-school workers of this city 
against introducing laymen as superintendents is that, in 


lish schools for the propagation of their views, and the 


Sunday-school depends upon lay activity, and it is 
inevitable that the lay forces will take a more and more 


ing for Sunday-school purposes in Berlin has yet to be 
The sessions of all the schools begin at some 
The cabinet organ has 
not yet been introduced, and the singing (which is excel- 
So recent is the inception of the Sunday-school move- | lent) proceeds without the aid of a precentor. Collec- 


ment, that Pastor Krafft and Mrs. Adolf Loesche, to | tions are taken up in only a few schools. Reports are 
whom two of the first three schools in Berlin owe their | not made at the close of the sessions, and many of the 
existence, are still active in the work. The former con- | other helps which the wide-awake American superin- 
ducts the largest school in the city. Mrs. Loesche re- | tendent finds useful are not employed. The very large 
lated to me, a short time ago, her humble beginning in | proportion of the scholars are under fourteen, the age of 
this work, by inviting three girls on the Montbijou | confirmation. The most of the schools in Berlin have 
Square to come to her home and study the Bible and | no scholars over this age. The idea of a school for the 
sing. “It seems impossible,” she exclaimed, “that such | congregation has not yet taken any root. When I looked 
a great tree should have grown out of the little seed | over the school of which Court-Preacher Schrader is the 
planted only a span of years ago. And who knows but | superintendent, and spoke of our endeavor in America 


that God intends to revive his church in the land | to gather old and young into the Sunday-school, he 
through this agency !” 


replied: “ We do not want to do that. We have Bible 
It cannot but be an occasion of surprise that regular | meetings for the older people.” But, as an influential 


church services fur children should have been unknown | layman afterwards remarked to me, some churches have 
for generations in the land whose great reformer, Luther, | them, but, if a dozen people gather, the attendance is con- 
was so demonstrative in his love for children, who wrote | sidered alargeone. Teachers’-meetings, or rather meet- 
children’s hymns, and issued for them that little book, | ings for the preparation of the teachers, are held in mosé 
the first of its kind, and still the Christian manual of | of the churches on some week-day evening. In some 
German children, “The Small Catechism” (1529), The | schools, as I have been informed on the spot, male 


reason for this state of affairs was the provision for a | teachers are exceedingly hard to be got, and the number 


course of instruction in biblical knowledge in the public | of buys in attendance would be increased if teachers were 
schools, The most forcible opposition to the Sunday- | ferthcoming, The number of Sunday-schools in Berlin 
school has been, and continues to be, based upon this | is 57. The number of scholars is 22,000. Five thousand 
consideration. It is urged still that the employment of | of these are gathered in the schools conducted under the 
untrained teachers on Sunday is a disparagement of | auspices of the City Missionary Society. A Sunday- 
the teacher in the school-room who has passed through | school Association was formed in 1864, consisting of eight 
a prescribed course of study. It is somewhat amusing | schoois, which continues to do good work. 


to read that in Cologne, Niirnberg, and other places,| The timely aid which the Sunday-school is rendering 


the alleged incompetence of the Sunday-school teachers, | as a missionary auxiliary of the church in this city and 


and their assumption of the duties of the week-day | other large German cities is very evident to those who 
teachers, were grounds for attacks against the life of the | make themselves familiar with the religious conditions 
Sunday-school before the state authorities. Men loyal | of these cities and the workings of Christian agencies. 
to the state institutions, who are advocates of the Sun- | In Berlin there are church sittings for only 48,143 peo- 
day-school, are very careful to avoid giving the impres- | ple, and the population is 1,500,000. If all the female 
sion that they are trying to do again on Sunday what | servants of the metropolis were to go to church on a 
the teacher is appointed to do in the school-room. | given morning, and all the sittings to be thrown open to 
Court-Preacher Schrader stated to me the object of the | them, 20,257 would find no sitting-room. One of the 
Sunday-school to be “edification, not instruction; the | parishes of this city contains 110,000 souls, and the Zion 
public schools attend to the latter.” Speaking of Luther, | Church is the only church withia its bounds, Another, 
I was pleased to find, on a visit to his birthplace, Eis- | the parish of St. Mark’s, contains 120,000 souls, Taking 
leben, that three of the five churches maintain vigorous | the church sittings as an approximate indication of the 
schools; The old sexton of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s | attendance at the regular church service on a given Sun- 
Church, in which the reformer was baptized, said to me, | day, the number of those who do not attend church is 
“ At first they were shy of the word ‘Sunday-school,’ but | enormous. The number who are not reached by the 
now almost every one uses it.” church may be derived with considerable accuracy from 

It would not be reasonable to measure the success of | the following figures that somewhat more than one-half 
the Sunday-school in Germany by its adoption of all the | the children are baptized and aboug one-half offer them- 
trappings and methods which we associate with the truly | selves for confirmation. A consideration which makes 
national school in the United States. We can only | not only for the necessity of missionary effort, but for 
expect that the main idea should be transplanted, and | effort through the Sunday-school for the children, is thas 
that national tastes and needs should suggest the form | the church services are utterly neglected by the childrem, 
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I. speak of Berlin, where I have utterly failed to see chil- 
dren at the morning services of the sanctuary, except 
here and there some during the last few Sundays which 
are the Sundays preceding the rite of confirmation. 
Dr. von der Goltz, an influential pastor of this city, says 
in a pamphlet recently published: “I have no scruple 
in expressing it as my conviction that our public services 
are little adapted for children. ... The rite of confirma- 
tion denotes the permanent withdrawal from the church, 
rather than the entrance into it.” The vigorous and 
aggressive evangelical pastors of this city feel deeply the 
necessity of increasing the streams of Christian influ- 
ence and power. They are agreed in regarding the 
Sunday-school as a source of power, although they may 
differ about its management and the extent of its sphere. 
There is no question that the Sunday-school is the right 
hand of the work of city missions, Dr. Briickner, one 
of the most influential ministers of the city, said a short 
time ago as president of the City Missionary Society, 
that ‘the prosperous work of the society began with the 
Sunday-school.” The great Chancellor Gerson, who 
spent his last days in Lyons instructing children, said: 
“ With the little ones is to be begun the reformation of 
thechurch.” Perhaps the remark of the lady mentioned 
above may prove to be prophetic. 

Before ciosing, I give a description of two Sunday- 
schools which are favorable representatives of the schools 
in Berlin. The school of the Dom Candidaten Stift (con- 
nected with the Cathedral) is superintended by Court- 
Preacher Schrader, and attended by 400 scholars. The 
classes are taught by ladies and by theological students 
pursuing special study in the Stift. Pastor Schrader 
opens the school in his gown, with the brief liturgical 
service. Every scholar has a New Testament, and joins 
in the responsive readings and in the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. The singing is excel- 
lent, The classes enter upon the lesson with spirit, 
Very few of the scholars are over fourteen. The lesson 
lasts half an hour, and is followed by the superintendent 
with a sprightly talk on the portion of Scripture studied, 
interspersed with questions which are promptly answered. 
He understands how to manage a school and hold the 
interest of the children, What a grand thing I thought 
it would be, if he would only invite the young men and 
young women to come and form Bible classes for them 
and older people! Each child left the room with a 
Sunday-school paper. The impression of the service 
was excellent. There seemed to be more real life there 
than in nineteen out of twenty of the regular services of 
the sanctuary. 

The second school of which I shall speak is connected 
with Zion Church, and is the largest in Germany. The 
school fills every seat on the floor of the large building, 
and crowds up into the chancel and galleries, Pastor 
Krafft, one of the earliest and one of the most aggressive 
advocates of the Sunday-school in Germany, is the 
superintendent. The scholars come from the artisan 
classes, Although the day of my visit was a disagreeable 
February day, there were 1400 children present. There 
are eight; regular classes, with sixteen scholars each. 
New scholers are placed in large classes in the galleries, 
and are admitted to the floor of the church as the scholars, 
by an abscace of two Sundays, forfeit their places in the 
regular classes, The responses were participated in by 
all, The Crusaders’ Hymn, 

* Fairest Lord Jesus, 
Ruler of all nature,” 
and others, were sung with splendid volume of voice, 
and without organ accompaniment. Pastor Krafft’s 
questions were answered with a readiness which it would 
be difficult to find excelled anywhere. A system of 
deposits practiced by the school greatly interested me, as 
I have often thought something of the kind might be 
adopted by our city mission churches with gratifying 
results, The school puts blank-books into the hands of 
the scholars, and receives their deposits on Sunday up 
to within fifteen minutes of the opening of the session, 
The sum of the deposits is placed in a savings’ bank. 
The money may be drawn at any time from the agents 
appointed by the pastor; but if allowed to remain until 
the children are fourteen, the deposits are returned with 
interest. The largest single deposit which passed under 
my notice was forty cents; the smallest, seven and one- 
half cents. The sum of the deposits averages fifty-six 
dollars a Sunday. Besides the other good that flows 
from this system, working men and women have the 
opportunity of making (through their children) deposits, 
and withdrawing thew in time of need. 

No one accustomed to the church life of the American 
churches can go into these schools, and others like them, 
without feeling that the breath of a new life is going out 


tunity for work to a large lay element in the churches, 
which is seeking for a larger recognition from the pastors, 
and a sphere of Christian usefulness in the community. 
By opening the eyes of the pulpit to the importance and 
necessity of lay activity, the Sunday-school is dcing great 
good, as also by inculcating by its weekly session the duty 
of Sunday observance. The increasing and eager desire 
of a large number of Christian laymen in this city to 
actively engage in Christian work, and the increasing 
warmth with which many pastors (among them the most 
influential preachers) advocate the Sunday-school, assure 
its spread, and the development of schools which shall 
gather to their sessions the old and young people as well 
as the children under fourteen. In my conversations in 
Sunday-school rooms, and in pastors’ studies, it has been 
of great help to me in urging the importance of lay 
activity, and other of our American ideas, to refer to 
President Harrison as a faithful teacher in the Sunday- 
school, and to Mr. John Wanamaker, our Postmaster- 
General, as the superintendent of the great Philadelphia 
school, 
Berlin, Germany. 





AN APPARITION. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


What apparition makes the pulses start, 
And steals rebukingly across the brain 
To tap against the doorway of the heart? 
The ghost of some good impulse we have slain, 
Charleston, S. C. ‘ 





THE MISERERE AT ROME. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Good Friday used to be observed in the city of Rome 
with a great series of ceremonies, some of which were 
the most interesting and singular of all that tourists 
sought to witness during holy week, 

At four o’clock, in the after part of the day, that musi- 
cal performance commences at which the Miserere is 
sung. The crowd used then to be so thick that one had 
to be in his place early, or lose the whole treat. It was 
the rule in all the pageants of that season, while Pius IX. 
was the pope, that no lady could attend any one of them 
save in an evening dress of black, without any head- 
covering except a sable veil; and no gentleman would 
be admitted by the guards unless he was in full assembly: 
costume or wearing military uniform; and even then 
tickets of invitation had to be obtained from the major- 
domo of the palace. 

The choir which officiated on these occasions, in those 
days, to my notion appeared quite large. Somewhere 
near a hundred members were in the division which 
sang when I heard them. They were all men, young 
and old, although the music sounded precisely as if some 
female voices were present. There is something inde- 
scribable in the quality of male tones when the singers 
are carrying the treble score. An unannounced, but 
easily conjectured, secret, about which I heard once in 
Egypt, furnishes an explanation of the way children are 
reared, who, as they grow up, are fitted and trained for 
such high places of choristers’ ambition as these. The 
harmonies and the solos could not have been discrimi- 
nated in some cases from those which would have been 
produced by women’s voices. There was a richness of 
sympathetic tone and strength in them, however, that 
nothing could surpass, It was not falsetto, for that can 
never fail to betray its offensiveness; it was like one 
great, smooth, sustained, voluminous mezzo-soprano 
which filled the whole building at once, without an effort 
and without a break. And, moreover, the singularly 
irresistible effect upon the listener was to thrill his inmost 
soul with intense emotion, and move him unconsciously 
to tears. ; 

From three to five o’clock, while most of us stood 
there occupying ourselves with gazing at Michael 
Angelo’s enormous painting of the Last Judgment, as well 
as examining some inimitably fine frescoes upon the 
ceiling, the choir were employed in intoning the Lamen- 
tations, the series of psalms illustrative of the sorrows 
and sufferings of the Redeemer; some of these were 
rendered in solo and quartet with indescribable pathos 
and beauty; indeed, we heard one contralto recitative 
and melody which we all pronounced equal to anything 
in the Miserere. The cardinals came in during this 
period, one by one, and the great ecclesiastics generally, 
all taking their places with much pomp and ceremony. 

In the beginning of the performance, an iron structure 
surmounted by a pyramid had been brought in, and on 
this fifteen candles were put, representing, so the official 
book said, the lights of the race; that is, the twelve 





from them ‘ato the churches, They are affording oppor- 


apostles and the three Marys, When any one of the 
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portions. of ‘Scripture was finished, a servitor came out 
on the floor, and, with some show of significant conspicu- 
ousness, deliberately lifted over one of the candles a huge 
extinguisher on a staff. Every time a psalm was sung 
this was repeated; so the lights disappeared, and, as the 
service wore on, you seemed to see that the world was 
growing darker. One is tempted at this distance to smile 
at the childish conceit, and in a cooler moment it does 
look like folly to attempt to symbolize the foul growth 
of guilt on the earth by the mere snuffing out of a tri- 
angle of tapers upon a rack. But I soberly assert that 
one cannot help in some measure yielding to the thought 
under the power of that miraculous music. At last only 
one candle remained lighted. Then the tall wax tapers 
beside the great altar were likewise extinguished. By 
this time the evening had considerably advanced, and 
fresh shadows were darkening around the chapel. The 
dusk comes suddenly in the narrow streets that traverse 
Rome. The apartment seems strangely lit with mere 
fitful illuminations falling on the wild forms of the fres- 
coed figures. The emotions you feel are as inexplicable 
as the sights you see. The faces of the audience grow 
indistinguishable, and in their black garments it is as if 
they were the still shades of the dead. Yet you see each 
object and recognize every person ; and that lonely candle 
burns on still in its silent suggestion like a spark from 
heaven,—the glimmer of final hope in the sure advances 
of a coming despair. You wonder whether by any pos- 
sibility it can be saved. The nocturns meanwhile grow 
apace in plaintive sadness; the matchless music saddens 
into weeping. 

Now the Pope arises, and suddenly removes his mitre 
and leaves his throne. Going out alone into the very 
center of the open area, he solemnly kneels before an 
upright cross. All the assembly within the enclosure 
immediately follow, and are ranged behind him upon 
their bended knees. Under the former government that 
company was made up of the cardinals, bishops, senators, 
and councilors of ecclesiastical Rome. 

Your imagination is, of course, fully under the spell. 
With a sad gaze of wistful inquiry, you wait breathlessly 
watching what will touch your ears or your heart next. 
You feel a dread you cannot control, an uneasy fear 
which becomes oppressive concerning this final light of 
an ungrateful and sin-struck race. Silently the vast 
assembly hushes itself into deepest reverence of devo- 
tion; and even while you strain and dazzle your eyes 
with looking, the candle is caught by an unseen hand, 
rudely broken, and dashed upon the floor, Then all the 
Sacred College bow their heads upon their hands, and 
the music suddenly ceases. In a moment more, a grave, 
murmuring sound comes up from the kneeling throng as 
they repeat the Lord’s Prayer almost inaudibly together. 

It is impossible to resist this mysterious influence. 
The thick atmosphere grows oppressive, the stillness 
becomes burdensome, A dark calamity seems to float 
over the wreck of humanity, presaging some inexplicable 
doom. Something calls to your mind the flying roll 
Zechariah saw in the sky: “ The curse that goeth forth 
over the whole earth,” Late in the night, long after the 
pageant was ended, while my fatigued eyes refused to 
rest, I could not cast off the spell. I kept saying a sen- 
tence to myself: “Jesus Christ is dead! They have 
crucified him on Caivary to-day! They have slain the 
Lord of glory! He is dead now!” 

There, in that terrible silence, we waited for a brief 
interval, when abruptly the quiet air bore to our ears one 
of the most penetrating notes of wailing that mortal ever 
uttered. The Miserere began, as usual, with that tender 
imploration for pardon so familiar to a Scripture reader. 
The words throughout are those of the Fifty-first Psalm, 
as numbered in our Psalter, It is sung in Latin, of 
course, but with a perfect enunciation and exact pre- 
cision and distinctness, This music, however, suggests 
more than mere penitence. It seems intended to carry 
forward in some measure the burden of the crucifixion 
scene, It is not possible with a mere pen-writing coolly 
to give an adequate elucidation,of its peculiar effect, It 
was a continued strain of melody in tone with exquisite 
harmony all around it; sometimes one voice, oftener 
more than one, with strange choruses occurring unex- 
pectedly, filled the air overhead, The performance was 
without any instrumental accompaniment, and the human 
tones had an unearthly sweetness, compass, and power, 
The music is unlike anything else in construction 
and force. 

Sadness was in every note of it, Pensive and plaintive, 
it gave one the notion of penitence for one’s self, and 
pity for another’s wo; it seemed only one overflow of 
uputterable tenderness and grief; a cry such as you 

might imagine Mary would lift when she saw the side of 
Jesus pierced by the soldier’s spear, or such as Joha 
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would give when he first knew he had lost the bosom he 
had leaned upon; more full of pain because of another's 
pain than of indignation at another’s cruelty ; it appeared 
to concentrate its emotion more into irrepressible com- 
miseration and sympathy for the Crucified than into 
reproach of the priests, or wrath against Pilate and the 
soldiery. For an entire half-hour the wonderful weep- 
ing went on. Now it was gentle and heavily sad, then 
it became wild and distracted; minor with distressful 
exclamations, often suddenly major with notes of tri- 
umph, as if trying to assure faith with bold recollections 
of promise. But whatever the strain, winding round 
with climax and cadence, there was always the same 
return in sentiment: “See if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow which is done unto me.” 

For the double meaning of penitence in the psalm, 
and desolation in the death of the Redeemer, was held 
unbroken, It was like the personal experience of a 
remorseful soul kneeling before a crucifix. The soul is 
torn with conflicting emotions; the man grieves over 
his sins, but looks at the victim on the cross; then his 
conscience tells him he is the one who has made God’s 
only Son to suffer. And so the mingling of repentance 
for one’s self and pity for the Saviour keeps up the 
duplicate emotion. Like the waves of the sea the music 
swelled and retreated, moaned and died away, only to 
return to the one disaster: “He came to his own, and 
his own received him not!” All the while you admitted 
and felt the clear confession of human responsibility. 
Sin was the burden, and this sorrow was part of the curse; 
it was the intelligent grief, not of crushing calamity, but 
of conscientious contrition. 

The piece of music, all the world knows, is the com- 
position of an ecclesiastic named Gregorio Allegri. He 
was born in Rome, where he always lived, and at last 
died in 1640. He was never remarkable as a musical 
performer, but he was considered a master of delicate 
harmony of the highest rank. He entered the pope’s 
choir in 1629, and there this matchless “ Miserere” had 
its origin, upon the spot where it has held its own 
nearly two hundred and fifty years. The story is on 
record that, a great while ago, the Emperor of Austria 
begged of the pope the loan of the part-score, that he 
might have it reproduced by the cathedral choir in 
Vienna. The unusual favor was granted; but the suc- 
cess was so poor, and so surprisingly inadequate, that 
suspicion arose of either mistakes or an intentional 
deception in the copying; and it is said that the irate 
monarch, in the depth of his mortification, wrote to His 
Holiness a letter more forcible than polite, intimating 
that there was reason for thinking his chorister had sent 
him a spurious or mutilated transcription. It proved, 
however, that the correct score had in fact been given to 
the Emperor; but the Pope wrote that all the disappoint- 
ments should be charged to the musicians and the sur- 
roundings of the service. 

My description must close as abruptly as the perform- 
ance did; an inaudible prayer, brief and apparently 
very devout, succeeded; and, after an instant of waiting, 
all the cardinals and guests stamped or rustled their feet 
with a scraping noise on the uncovered floor. The 
explanation made of such a ridiculous termination is, 
that it symbolizes the violence of the Jews as they were 
seizing hold of Jesus and hurrying him away. What 
there is in that which needs to be symbolized, and how 
this particular moment comes to be the exact one to do 
it in, does not appear. This was the signal for dispers- 
ing the assemblage. 


New York City. 





HOW TO CONDUCT THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SERVICE. 
BY J. ALBERT HADDOCK. 


The best course to pursue in reference to an order of 
service is to prepare a new one for every occasion. Any 
one who has made a trial of this method for three or six 
months can vouch for the beneficial results. But this 
plan takes time and requires work. Not every one can 
afford the former; not many are willing to perform the 
latter. Wecome, then, to the consideration of a general 
service that can be used for months in succession, and 
which will admit of such slight variations as the exigen- 
cies of particular lessons may demand. 

As to construction, the main divisions naturally appear 
to be three,—the opening service, the lesson service, and 
the closing service. Beyond these, however, two subor- 
dinate divisions are also necessary,—before service and 
after service. Some preparatory work must be done 
before the schoo] can be opened effectively; that is, the 
officers, teachers, and scholars must be in their proper 


‘as well as a time to begin. 


must be in position for use. There is a time to get ready 
Then, after the school has 
been dismissed, the teachers or certain of the scholars in 
each class should see that the forms or chairs are not left 
littered with books and papers; the officers should say 
a parting word to those who pass near them, and the 
scholars should go out quietly and orderly. Unless these 
things are looked after, there will be noise and confusion, 
instead of a decorous dismissal. 

The component parts of an order of service should be 
at least four,—singing, reading, praying, and teaching. 
As a rule, we all like plenty of- singing. The hymns 
should be chosen with a view to the lesson of the day, or 
the particular service of any special occasion. We must 
sing to the point as well as teach to the point. Many 
superintendents devote a large amount of time to the 
selection of suitable hymns,—hymns that will help the 
school; hymns that will help the lesson; hymns that 
will help the heart. Tedious as these selections may 
be, and troublesome as it often is to secure the proper 
thoughts in connection with the proper tunés, the time 
is always well spent, and the result pays for the trouble. 
There should be Bible readings in both the opening 
and closing services. These readings should be for a 
definite purpose and to a definite end. For instance, 
the first may be adoration, praise, thanksgiving; the 
second, a promise service, or what is often called a gos- 
pel or invitation service. . The selected readings should 
be harmonious both in language and thought, and, if 
possible, should run to a climax. Many a responsive 
Bible reading has been thoroughly spoiled because the 
verses were inharmonious and taken from books of the 
Bible different in style, so that an effective reading was 
not only difficult, but impossible. 

As to the praying part of an order of service, two pray- 
ers at least are needed in the exercise, and they should 
be to the point. There is, as far as my experience goes, 
a vast amount of rambling praying done in the Sunday- 
school. Then, again, the superintendent should not do 
all the praying. Divide the praying, and prepare for 
the prayers. Notify in advance the person who is to 
offer prayer, that the needs of the school may be thought- 
fully and properly voiced. We prepare for reading, we 
prepare for singing, we prepare for teaching; why not 
prepare for praying? Different men are more likely to 
perceive the spiritual wants of the school as they are 
seen from various standpoints; and this not only gives 
variety in the service, but expresses more completely the 
desires of all hearts. Again, after the lesson, pray up to 
the lesson. Teach it, of course, review it if you can, but 
do not fail to close with a brief prayer for a blessing on 
the truths that have been taught. Lastly, do not offer 
long prayers in the Sunday-school. 

In preparing an order of service, it is of vital impor- 
tance that a time be set aside for teaching the lesson; 
and this time should be arbitrary. During this time 
the teacher should be let alone. Curtail the singing 
when necessary, shorten the prayers when they are likely 
to be too long, but do not interfere with the time allotted 
to the teaching of the lesson. Apportion this division 
(commonly called the lesson service) with great care, 
and stick to this part at all hazards. 

The connecting parts of an order of service should be 


three,—cast-iron, india-rubber, and common sense. Tact 
and experience will teach us when to take in or let out 


a link, but certain it is that we must be able to change 
or shorten or lengthen some parts of the service as occa- 
sion may require or something extraordinary may demand. 
If, however, there is time for three verses only, do not 
sing five; and if there are five minutes left for the review, 
do not occupy fifteen. Experience will show where the 
india-rubber can be put in, and where it cannot, 


the printing should be artistic. No service is worth 
anything, unless it can be used; no service will be a 
pleasure to all who use it, unless it be attractively pre- 
sented. An order of service should be a pleasing pro- 
gram, not an unattractive scrap-book. 

Now, as to the administration. 
of service is one thing; to conduct it is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. After the preparation comes the adminis- 


school supplies. 
First, the executive. 





places, and the Bibles, hymn-beoks, and other helps, 


Finally, as regards the preparation, the arrangement 
of the exercise should be practical, and the execution of 


To construct an order 


tration; and whatever merit is contained in an exercise 
has no practical value unless brought out of it. To 
secure this are needed an executive officer, an enthusi- 
astic school, a time-piece, a time-table, and sufficient 


A director is of no use unless he 
directs. A superintendent should know how to superin- 
tend. Some men can lead; some cannot. No doubt 
this capacity may be cultivated to some extent; but 
generally it is born in a man. The trouble with some 


otherwise good leaders is, that they are all head and no 

heart. A Sunday-school man needs heart as well as 

head. Asa rule, a school will follow any one in whom 

the members have confidence. Actions count for more 

than words in this case, and the best leaders are often 

those who say little. Ascertain what is to be done; 

then do it according to the prepared plan. 

Second, the school. Interest the school in the service, 

and the service will be made interesting. If, when the 
superintendent strikes, he strikes fire, the school will 
positively blaze. The members like discipline, if tha, 
discipline is kept up to the proper mark. They like to 
sing when all sing, and all sing together; but they will 
not all sing, and they will not all sing together, just 
because they are asked to do so. They must be encour- 
aged to do these things; and the superintendent must 
find the way to reach the goal. So with reading. Every 
one enjoys a good responsive reading, full of force, full 
of volume. Yet it often requires hard work to prevent 
a “go as you please.” 

Third, the time-piece and the time-table. Every 
school should have a correct clock. The service should 
open on time and close on time. Do not allow any 
india-rubber in the time of opening the school, This 
is a poor place to stretch. Nothing so dampens the 
ardor as a slow service. It is important that a railroad 
train should run on time; so should a Sunday-school. 
Have a time to read, a time to sing, a time to pray, a 
time to teach. Substitution is frequently desirable; but 
when anything new is added, such as the practice of 
new hymns, or extra prayer-meetings, do not fail to 
takeout something, so that the required limit will not 
be exceeded. 

Fourth, supplies. Procure plenty of Bibles, plenty of 
hymn-books, plenty of every kind of ammunition neces- 
sary to carry out the school service. The gun will not 
“go off” unless it be loaded. Children can neither 
read nor sing well without books. If the order of ser- 
vice is printed, print enough; print too many, and then 
there will be enough to spare. Look after the details; 
it is the fitting of the little things that produces perfec- 
tion. Get down to the a b c of the Sunday-school ser- 
vice, and the choicest language will not express the 
success that may be achieved. 

No order of service, however, is complete that fails to 
instruct. It must contain information, or produce infor- 
mation, that will benefit the school. An orderly opening, 
a touching prayer, a soul-stirring hymn, a beautiful read- 
ing from the Word of God, will lift the whole school 
heavenward, and prepare all minds and hearts for the 
teaching service which is to follow. But the parts of the 
service must be in unison; and nothing but care and 
forethought will accomplish this. Slackness in opening 
the school, hastily chosen hymns, random readings, in- 
difference on the part of superintendent, teachers, or 
scholars, will produce anything but satisfactory results, 

And, after the lesson has been taught, have ready a 
lesson-hymn that will impress the teachings of the lesson, 
that will touch the heart. Perhaps a solo in some 
instances would be better. Then is the time for the title 
and the golden text, and the opportunity for the superin- 
tendent, or whoever summarizes the lesson, to drive the 
nail so that it will hold. But do not pound on the nail 
too long. 

The closing service should ring with invitation, exhor- 
tation, and supplication; readings, prayers, and hymns, 
all telling of the salvation that is to be found in Jesus 
Christ. A Sunday-school service has always been sweeter 
to me when closed with prayer. The scholars are more 
subdued, the lesson impressions appear to be better 
retained, and both teacher and taught seem to realize 
more nearly the presence of the Holy Spirit, and the 
influence of that Saviour, the story of whose life is the 
ground plan of all our teaching,—the “old, old story,” 
which is ever new. ? 


Media, Pa. 





THE NURSERY PSALM. 
BY JENNIE FOWLER WILLING. 


In Scotland, the Twenty-third Psalm is a favorite with 
thechildren. Their small mouths become so accustomed 
to its quaint, uncouth versification, that they relish it 
better than they would the smoothest jingles, So it is 
called the Nursery Psalm. 

One of the English ladies who went to the Crimea 
with Florence Nightingale to nurse the sick and wounded 
soldiers, found in a Scutari hospital a Highlander near 
death, and yet hard against God. She spoke to him, 
but he would make no answer. He even drew the sheet 





up over his head to keep her from speaking to him again, 
The next time she went through that ward hesaw hav 
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Coming toward his cot, and he covered his face again. 
Seating herself beside the bed, she began to repeat, in a 
low, kind voice, the Nursery Psalm: 
The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want, 

He makes me down to lie 

In pastures green. He leadeth me 

The quiet waters by.” 
She noticed that, before the psalm was finished, his hand 
went up to his eyes under the sheet. The next time she 
came, he was quite ready to listen to what she had to say 
@f Jesus and his love. He gave his heart to the Lord, 
and five days later he died in great peace. 

The Nursery Psalm was used to touch a chord that 
was not quite paralyzed by his bitter enmity against God. 
* It was “ mony a weary mile” from his mother’s knee in 
the Highland cottage, where, with her loving hand on 
his bonny, bright head, she had taught him the dear old 
psalm, to the Crimean hospital, where, a rough, hardened 
soldier, ho lay dying; yet the mother’s love, like Christ’s 
tenderness, reached all the way, and drew him back 
to God. 

Let us fill the minds of our children with Bible truth. 
Let us teach them to repeat our hymns, It will be lay- 
ing up for them a store of good things against the famine 
years that may come. It will stand them in good stead 
in their hours of sore need. 

They may not understand the great truths that they 
mouth difficultiy,—and who of us at our best can ever 
fathom the depths of meaning ?—yet the memory of the 
“huge tenderness” of home and mother, which they 
comprehended no more than they did God’s kindness, 
will “ put full sense ” into the homely words, making them 

Manna to the hungry soul, 
And, to the weary, rest.” 

This teaching will be a thousand thousand times/better 
pabulum upon which to feed those whom we would have 
grow to become muscular Christians, than file trashy, 
empty stories with which nursery books are‘usually full, 
Candies may quiet the clamor a little while; but the 
glucose and ¢erra alba with which they are adulterated 
ruin the child’s digestion, destroy his appetite for better 
food, and undermine his health, They who have the 
responsibility of launching upon life those who are to 
bear their name, and represent them before the world 
in the years to come, ought to ponder well these truths, 
seeking Divine wisdom, and obeying carefully the com- 
mand of God: “ Teach them diligently to your chil- 
dren.” Sunday-school teachers are good in their way, 
and worthy of all honor; but they cannot fill a parent’s 
place, or do a parent’s duty. 

If your child were going into danger, where you could 
not take care of him, you might quilt gold-pieces into 
the lining of his garment, that he might not be without 
the means of support in shipwreck and among strangers. 
While we may, let us see to it that our children are 
thoroughly furnished with the Word of God. 


London, Eng. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


— 


THE LITTLE LOG-CABIN. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


It stood, half hidden in shrubberies, on the edge of a 
large country place; and all their lives long the Har- 
mony children had used it as a play-house, It was their 
special property, and the delight of their hearts. No 
other children whom they knew had just such a little 
log-cabin as theirs. 

The outside was built of rough logs, mortised at the 
corners, like the houses of the early settlers. The 
chinks between the logs were stuffed with rough cement; 
and over this, and over the logs, moss and lichens had 
gradually grown, till the whole wore a beautiful mottled 
green and brown color, which made the building look 
very old. May, the eldest of the Harmony girls, de- 
lighted in this look of age, and helped it on by sticking 
now and again a bit of lichen ora tuft of red-cupped 
moss, which she had brought from the woods, into 
the chinks. 

Inside were two rooms, besides a rough little stair- 
ease, leading into a tiny loft. One room was a kitchen, 
with a stove in it, It was a small stove, but quite large 
enough to boil molasses for candy, or to bake potatoes 
in, or hold two or three saucepans at a time with experi- 
mental messes in them. Theré was a kitchen table, too, 
-with wooden chairs, and a set of dresser shelves, with 
frilled-paper edges, on which stood a row of queer old 
dishes and cups; many nicks and cracks adorned them, 


had lasted a long time already; besides,—which was an 
advantage,—they were not so overwhelmingly valuable 
that any one need grieve very much if they did break. 
That was one reason, perhaps, why the children liked 
them so much, 

The other room had a wide fireplace, with iron dogs 
and a crane, from which hung a lot of real pot-hooks 
and hangers. Do any of you know what these are? 
The furniture in this room was of a very old-fashioned 
kind, The children had begged it from their mother, 
and from various aunts and uncles, in whose garrets 
they had discovered it, stored away and useless. One 
particularly severe chair had been a gift from an old 
farmer who brought apples in the fall, and who had 
appeared one day with it in his wagon, remarking that 
“Mis’ Harmony’s young ones set such store by old 
truck, that he told his old woman she’d better send ’em 
that cheer.” There was a tin sausage-filler besides, 
which had been presented by another old farmer; but, 
as the Harmonys did not know how to make sausages, 
it was hung on the wall for an ornament, beside a 
sampler worked by their great-aunt. 

On the mantel-shelf stood a noseless, Washington 
pitcher, and a white-and-brown teapot without a spout, 
There was a high clock in the corner; it did not go, but 
it looked very woli in its cherry-wood case. A claw- 
legged table, datk with age, stood in the middle, with 
some old books on it, There were an almanac for 1800, 
a calf-bound hymn-book, and a copy of ‘Captain 
Cook’s Voyages.”, There were various straight-backed 
chairs, with arms and without, a mahogany desk much 
the worse for wear, and a black-painted chest of drawers. 
Behind the door hung a row of leather fire-buckets, with 
“A. H., 1782,” painted on their sides. These had been 
the property of a great-great-grandfather, Andrew Har- 
mony, to whom the chest of drawers had also belonged, 
and in the little red cradle which stood beneath the 
buckets several of his children had been rocked. 

To tell half the tale of the delightful times which the 
Harmony children had in the log-cabin would be impos- 
sible. It was a place for bad weather, and good weather 
as well, The very sight of it seemed to suggest some- 
thing to do or something to play at; and from April to 
November they never tired of it. 

But the time came when, much as they loved the 
log-cabin, they outgrew it.» Children. do. not remain 
children always. Even so delightful a plaything’ as 
this lost its zest, The two elder boys went to college, 
and Fred, the third, to boarding-school. May grew into 
a young lady; even the twins began to look forward to 
the time when they should be young ladies too. The 
cabin, which had rung with so much laughter, took on 
a dull, deserted air, and sometimes, for weeks at a time, 
none of its former occupants would go near it. 

“T hate to leave it so,” May said one day to her 
mother; “but what can we do?” 

“T wish we could think of some use to put it to,” 
replied Mrs, Harmony. “It is a pretty little place, It 
seems a pity no one should enjoy it.” 

“If we lived nearer the village, it would be easy to 
ask children up to play in it,” suggested May. “There 
are the Allens, and the Prevosts, and Linie Peyton’s 
children; they would like nothing better. But it is too 
far for such little things to walk, and the hill is so steep.” 

“T was not thinking of just that sort of thing,” her 
mother said. ‘The children you mention all have nice 
play-places of their own. I was thinking of the poor.” 

“But there are so few really poor people hereabouts,” 

“T know. But think of the hundreds and hundreds 
just beyond, in the city.” 

This talk was the beginning of the plan which, later 
on, restored the play-house to its place in the affections 
of its former occupants, or made it dearer than ever to 
them. May and her mother both thought the matter 
over; and the result of their united thinkings was that, 
once a week, for all the summers from that time forward, 
a party of poor women and children, selected by the 
City Missionary Society, have been asked to come out 
for a long day in the little log-cabin. 

The first of these parties was on the first of June, six 
years ago; and, as the others have all been exactly like 
it, I will tell you what the arrangements were, It was 
judged best to limit the number to eight women ata 
time, with as many children under ten years old as 
they chose to bring. Older children, Mrs, Harmony 
said, would lave a chance at country outings through 
the Fresh Air Fund. So she asked only babies. 

The morning was beautiful; and I may as well men- 
tion here what is a curious fact,—that all through the 
six summers there has not once been a storm on what 





thay were warranted to last a long time yet, as they 


storms in plenty; but on the days when the poor women 
came for their treat the sun has invariably shone, as if 
he loved to see the sight. 

Some one sent by the City Mission met the mothers 
at the ferry, and saw that they were properly started, 
each with a return ticket provided by Mr. Harmony, on 
the eight o’clock train. A big three-seated wagon met 
them at the end of the short railroad journey, and by 
half-past nine they were safely up the long hill and 
at the door of the log-cabin, where Mrs. Harmony 
and the children were waiting for them in a state of 
great excitement, 

Oh, such tired, shabby-looking women, and such pale 
little babies! , There were three babies in this party, and 
two little boys just big enough to toddle about alone, 
The first thing was to give them all a drink of fresh 
country milk, and put the babies to sleep, all three at 
once, in the roomy, century-old cradle. The twins took 
turns in the rocking, rather quarreling over who should 
have the first turn, while their sister helped the older 
people off with their bonnets, and made them comfortable 
in the shade of the trees,—for it was a warm day. 

By and by the gardener appeared with some nice young 
peas and summer squashes, and a basket of strawberries, 
and Mrs. Harmony suggested that the mothers should 
prepare these for their dinner. She could easily have 
had this work done for them; but she thought, and very 
wisely, that a little something to do would make them 
feel more at home, and the day seem shorter. Loaves 
of nice bread, a plate of freshly churned butter, and a 
big pitcher of milk, appeared to help on the meal, and, at 
half-past twelve, a joint of roast beef, hot and savory, 
from the kitchen of the big house. So the city guests 
had a good hearty dinner, after which they washed the 
queer old plates and cups from which it had been eaten, 
and which they considered quite beautiful, and put them 
back in their places on the shelves, 

Then they sat under the trees resting and talking, or 
strolled into the woods picking wild flowers,—for the 
place was large, and there were plenty of daisies and dog- 
tooth violets and purple flags and yellow buttercups to be 
found. And as the hours went on, it seemed as if with 
each the pale babies grew a little rosier, and the tired 
mothers a little less tired-looking. May came in her 
village-cart, and gave some of the women a short drive 
to see the wide.view from the brow of the hill half a mile 
away, and the twins carried off the two little boys for a 
run down. the lawn, Mrs, Harmony meanwhile was 
talking with the mothers, and learning something of 
their thistories and their needs, The histories were 
pretty short and the needs very evident; but it was all 
interesting, and she saw her way to help along more than 
one of them. 

At half-past four a treat of ice-cream and cake was 
served, and then the wagon came round to carry the 
guests back to the station, They drove away, each with 
a big bunch of wild flowers, looking back, as they de- 
scended the hill, to kiss their hands to the twins, who. 
stood far out in the road beyond the gates to watch them 
depart. It seemed dreadful that they must go back to 
their narrow homes in the close city so soon; but even 
one day in the cool, delicious green of the country was 
good for them, and the sense that some one cared for 
their pleasure was better still. 

“T have seldom enjoyed a day so much,” Mrs, Har- 
mony observed, as she and the children walked back to 
the house. ‘“ Generally, when you give a party, you are 
rather uncertain as to whether or not your guests have 
had a good time, but to-day I did not have the least 
doubt about it,” 

“J should think not,” cried Ethel, the impulsive twin. 
“How those boys did eat! And how contented the 
babies looked in the red cradle!” 

“I don’t think we ever had such a nice time before in 
the play-house,” put in Margaret, the quiet twin, “It’s 
twice as much fun as making believe. O mamma! let 
us do it always.” 

And they have done it always|\—so far as six years can 
make up an “always.” The parties come and the parties 
go every Wednesday all summer long, and, as I said, 
invariably in sunshine. May, or one of her twin-sisters, 
grown-up girls now, teke turns in presiding over the 
entertainment and seeing that all goes smoothly, and 
“ Friends’ Day” is established as part of the happy 
sequence of life among the Harmonys, Scarcely ever 
do the same women come twice during a summer; not 
that they would not like it, but that there are so many 
in need of such refreshment that it can seldom be allowed. 
And I do not think that any Little Log Cabin or ex-play- 
‘house could ask for a better fate in its old age than to 
-be turned to a blessed use like this,—do you? 





the Harmonys like to call “ Friends’ Day.” For other 
entertainments there have been thunder-gusts and rain- 


Newport, R. I. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889.] 


1, April 7.—The Triumphal Entry Mark 11 : 1-11 
2 April 14.—The Rejected Son Mark 12: 1-12 
3. April 21.—The Two Great Command ments..........0+-sssee Mark 12 : 23-34 
4. Apr. 28.—Destruction of the Temple Foretold. Mark 13 :1-13 
&. May 5.—The Command to Watch. Mark 13 : 24-37 
6. May 12.—The Anointing at Bethany Mark 14 :1-9 




















7. May 19.—The Lord’s Supp Mark 14 : 12-26 
8. May 26.—Jesus Betrayed Mark 14 : 43-54 
9. June 2.—Jesus Before the Council Mark 14 : 55-65 





“ needs be; but the end shall not 


10. June 9.—Jesus Before Pilate. 


Mark 15 : 1-20 





11. June 16.—Jesus Crucified 


Mark 15 : 21-39 





12, June 23.—Jesus Risen 


Mark 16 : 1-13 





13. June 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 4-13; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Mark 16 : 14-20, 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, APRIL 28, 1889. 


TirteE: DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE 
FORETOLD: 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 13: 1-13, Memory verses, 1, 2.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 And as he went out of the 
temple, one of his disciples saith 
unto him, Master, see what man- 
ner of stones and what buildings 
are here! 

2 And Jesus answering said 
unto him, Seest thou these great 
buildings? there shall not be left 
one stone upon another, that shall 
not be thrown down. 

8 And as he sat upon the mount 
of Olives, over against the temple, 
Péter and James and Jéhn and 
An/‘drew asked him privately, 

4 Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the 
sign when all these things shall 
be fulfilled? 

5 And Jesus answering them 
began tosay, Take heed lest any 
man deceive you: 

6 For many shall come in my 
mame, saying, I am Christ; and 
shall deceive many. — 

7 And when ye shall hear of 
‘wars and rumours of wars, be ye 
not troubled: for such things must 


be yet. 

8 For nation shall rise against 
mation, and kingdom against 
kingdom: and there shall be 
earthquakes in divers places, 
and there shall be famines and 
troubles: these are the beginnings 
of sorrows. 

9 7 But take heed to yourselves: 
for they shall deliver you up to 
councils; and in the synagogues 
ye shall be beaten: and ye shall 
be brought before rulers and kings 
for my sake, for a testimony 
against them. 

10 And the gospel must first be 
published among all nations. 

11 But when they shall lead 
you, and deliver you up, take no 
thought beforehand what ye shall 
speak, neither do ye premeditate : 
but whatsoever shall be given 
you in that hour, that speak ye: 
for it is not ye that speak, but the 
Holy Ghost. ‘ 

12 Now the brother shall betray 
the brother to death, and the 
father the son; and children shall 
rise up against their parents, and 
shall cause them te be put to 
death. ‘ 

13 And ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s sake: but he 
that shall endure unto the end, 





the same shall be saved. 


The American Committee would substitute “ Holy Spirit” for “ Holy 
host” in verse 11, 


_ REVISED VERSION. 


1 Andashe went forth out of 
the temple, one of his disciples 
saith unto him, !Master, 
behold, what manner of stones 
and whatmannerof buildings! 

2 And Jesus said unto him, Seest 
thou these great buildings? 
there shall not be left here one 
stone upon another, which 
shall not be thrown down. 

8 Andashesaton the mountof 
Olives over against the temple, 
Peter and James and John and 
Andrew asked him privately, 

4 Tell us, when shall these things 
be? and what shall be the sign 
when these things are all about 

5 to be accomplished? And 
Jesus began to say unto them, 
Take heed that no man lead 

6 you astray. Many shall come 
in my name, saying, I am he; 
and shall lead many astray. 

7 And when ye shall hear of 
wars and rumours of wars, be 
not troubled: these things must 
needs come to pass; but the 

8 end is not yet. For nation 
shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; 
there shall be earthquakes in 
divers places; there shall be 

famines: tfese things are the 
beginning of travail. 
9 But take ye heed to your- 
selves: for they shall deliver 
you up to councils; and in 
synagogues shall ye be beaten; 
and before governorsand kings 
shall ye stand for my sake, 
for a testimony unto them. 

10 And the gospel must first be 

preached unto all the nations, 

11 And when they lead you to 
judgement, and deliver you up, 

be not anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak : but what- 
soever shall be given you in 
that hour, that speak ye: for 
it is not ye that speak, but the 
12 Holy Ghost. And brothershall 
deliver up brother to death, 
and the father his child; and 
children shall rise up against 
parents, and * cause them to be 
18 put todeath. Andye shall be 
hated of all men for my name’s 
sake: but he that endureth to 
the end, the same shall be 
saved, 





10r, Teacher 
8Or, put them to death 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finishing His Work. 


Gotpren TEexT FoR THE QuaRTER: I have glorified thee 
on the earth, having accomplished the work which thou hast 


given me to do.—John 17 : 4, 


Lesson Toric: Faithfulness in Perils. 
1, The Doomed Temple, vs. 1-4. 


Lesson OUTLINE: {z The Accumulating Perils, vs. 6-8. 
3. The Required Fidelity, vs. 9-13. 

GoLpEN Text: But I say wnto you, That in this place is 

pne greater than the temple.—Matt. 12 : 6, 





Datry Home REaprnes: 
M.—Mark 13: 1-13. Faithfulness in perils 
T.—Matt, 24: 1-14. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 21 : 5-19. Luke’s parallel narrative, 


F.—Matt. 23 : 28-89. The sins of Jerusalem, 
$.—John 15 : 15-27. Perils anticipated. 
$.—2 Tim. 4: 1-8. Fidelity rewarded. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE DOOMED TEMPLE. 

1. The Splendid Structure: 

Behold, what manner of stones and ... of buildings (1). 
His disciples came to him to shew him the buildings (Matt, 24 : 1), 
It was adorned with goodly stones and offerings (Luke 21 : 5). 


Forty and six years was this temple in building (John 2 : 20). 
The door of the temple which is called Beaut (Acts 3: 2). 


il. The Sure Overthrow : 
There shall not be left one stone upon another (2). 


Not... one stone, ... that shall not be thrown down (Matt. 24 : 2), 
The abomination of desolation . . . in the holy place (Matt. 24 : 15), 
I will destroy this temple that is made with hands (Mark 14 : 58). 

Thine enemies. . . shall dash thee to the ground (Luke 19 : 43, 44.) 


Il, The Unknown Season: 
Tell us, when shall these things be? (4.) 


Ye cannot discern the signs of the times (Matt. 16 : 3). 

What shall be the sign of thy coming? (Matt. 24 : 3.) 

When therefore shall these things be? (Luke 21 : 7.) 

Dust thou at this time restore the kingdom (Acts 1 : 6). 

1, “Master, behold what manner of stones!’’ (1) The grandeur 
of the temple; (2) The admiration of its beholder; (8) The im- 
minence of its doom. 

2. ‘There shall not be left one stone upon another.” (1) The 
stupendous structure ; (2) The seeming permanence; (8) The 
prophetic decree ; (4) The re overthrow. 

8. ‘*When shall these things be?’’ (1) Ignorance; (2) Curiosity ; 
(3) Inquiry.—(1) Great events ; (2) Hidden seasons, 


II. THE ACCUMULATING PERILS, 
I. Deceptions : 
Take heed that no man lead you astray (5). 


Many shall come, ... saying, I am the Christ (Matt. 24 : 5). 
Many faise prophets shall arise (Matt. 24 : 11). 

They beguile the hearts of the innocent (Rom. 16 : 18). 
Many deceivers are gone forth into the world (2 John 7), 


il. Tumults : : 
Ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars (7). 


Nation shall rise against nation (Matt. 24 : 7). 

Kingdom against kingdom (Mark 13 : 8). 

Thine enemies shall cast up a bank about thee (Luke 19 : 43), 

It was given unto him to make war with the saints (Rev. 13 : 7). 


lll. Sorrows : 
These things are the beginning of travail (8). 


Your house is left unto you desolate (Matt. 23 : 38). 
There shall be famines and earthquakes (Matt. 24 : 7). 
There shall be terrors and great signs (Luke 21 ; 11). 
In the world ye have tribulation (John 16 : 33). 
1. ‘‘Take heed that no man lead you astray.’’ (1) The world’s 
pressure ; (2) The disciple’s peril ; (3) The Lord’s warning. 
2. **Be not troubled.’”’ (1) Sources of trouble; (2) Antidotes of 
trouble.—(1) The troublous world; (2) The troubled disciples ; 
(3) The comforting Lord. 
8. ‘These things must needs come to pass.” (1) In fulfilment of 
yecaneny ; (2) In closing out the shadow ; (8) In bringing in the 
substance. 


III. THE REQUIRED FIDELITY. 


1. In Personal Vigilance: 

Take ye heed to yourselves (9). 

Beware of men (Matt. 10 : 17). 

Watch therefore (Matt. 24 : 42), 

I say unto all, Watch (Mark 13 : 37). 

Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation (Mark 14 : 38). 


Il. In Abiding Trust: 
Be not anxious beforehand (11). 


Cast thy burden upon the Lord (Psa. 55 : 22). 
Be not therefore anxious for the morrow (Matt. 6 : 84), 


Be of goodcheer (John 16 : 33). ~ 
In nothing be anxious (Phil. 4 : 6), 


ill. In Endurance to the End: 
He that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved (13). 


Go thou thy way till the end be (Dan, 12 : 13). 
That I may acco plish my course (Acts 20 : 24). 
I have finished the course (2 Tim. 4 : 7). 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life 
(Rev. 2: 10). 
1. ‘‘ Take ye heed to yourselves.” (1) An imperiled company ; (2) 

A watchful guardian; (3) A warning cry. 
2. ‘*Be not anxious beforehand.” (1) Trying surroundings; (2) 
Natural anxiety; (3) Loving counsel. 
8. ‘‘ He that enduretk to the end, the same shall be saved.” (1) 
Endurance; (2) Continuance; (3) Salvation.—(1) The course; 
(2) The coatinuance ; (3) The crown. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FAITHFULNESS, 


Characteristic of saints (Eph.1:1; Col.1:2; 1 Tim.6:2; Rey. 17:14). 
In serving God (Matt. 24 : 45, 46). 

In declaring his word (Jer. 23 : 28; 2 Cor. 2:17; 2 Cor. 4:2) 

In caring for his offerings (2 Chron. 31 : 11, 12). 

In helping the brethren (3 John 5-7). 

In administering justice (Deut. 1:16 ; 2 Sam. 23 : 8, 4). 

In every place of trust (2 Kings 12:15; Neh. 13:13; Acts 6: 1-8), 
In smallest affairs (Luke 16 : 10-12). 

Rewarded (1 Sam. 26 : 23 ; Prov. 28:20; Rev. 2:10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The interview with the scribe, narrated in the last lesson, 
was followed immediately by a counter-question of our Lord. 
This inquiry, involving, as it did, the mystery of the person 
of the Messiah, put to silence all opposition (Mark 12: 35-37; 
Matt. 22: 41-46; Luke 20: 41-44). A long discourse in 
rebuke of the Pharisees is added in Matthew 23, but Mark 
and Luke only give a brief notice of it. These two evan- 
gelists, however, tell of the poor widow’s mite (Mark 12:41-44; 
Luke 21: 1-4), the one redeeming feature in the occurrences 
of that day within the Temple enclosure. It is probable, but 
not certain, that John 12 : 20-50 should be placed imme- 


our Lord’s public teaching. The lesson begins as the little 
company departed from the Temple. 
The place was, therefore, first the outer court of the 





The time was Tuesday evening, 12th Nisan (April 4), year 


of Rome 783 (A. D. 30). 


Parallel passages: Matthew 24: 1-14; Luke 21: 5-19, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—And as he went forth out of the temple, one of his 
disciples saith wnto him, Master, behold, what manner of stones 
and what manner of buildings! And Jesus said unto him, Seest 
thou these great buildings? there shall not be left here one stone 
upon another, which shall not be thrown down: In the account 
as given by Matthew, the closing words of the last lesson fol- 
low the auestion of Jesus directed to the Pharisees, who said, 
the Christ is “the son of David:” “If David then calleth 
him Lord, how is he hisson?” Then follows the denunciatory 
discourse referring to the scribes and Pharisees, which fills 
Matthew’s twenty-third chapter. After this discourse Jesus 
leaves the Temple, taking his final departure from it. Accord- 
ing to Mark, it was just as he was leaving the Temple courts 
that one of the disciples called his attention to the great 
buildings, and especially to the immense stones, some of which 
were said to be twenty-five, or even forty-five, cubits in length, 
and from six to twelve cubits in breadth. Mark is a little 
more definite in his statement here than Matthew. Some 
have supposed the disciple referred to in this verse to have 
been Peter, but this point cannot be determined. The words 
“are here,” which are found in italics in the Authorized 
Version, are properly omitted by the Revisers. The expres- 
sion was a simple exclamation, “ What manner of buildings!” 
—WSeest thou: This question is perhaps equivalent to our 
phrase, “Thou seest, dost thou? ” or it may be a call to the 
disciple to connect with his looking at the buildings and 
stones the thought of their apparent permanence and inde- 
structibleness. Having thus called his attention to the seem- 
ing impossibility that they should ever pass away, Jesus now 
utters the prophetic declaration which was so literally ful- 
filled after about forty years—There shall not be left, etc.: 
The expression is most solemn and emphatic, It was uttered 
with the assurance of one who clearly foresaw what he pre- 
dicted. The testimony of this prophecy to the truth of what 
Jesus claimed for himself as the divine messenger and the 
Son of God, is most striking and impressive. It has been 
said that these words “ awed the disciples into silence, which 
they did not break until they had reached the Mount of 
Olives.” We may well believe this to be true; and it is in 
accordance with the narrative, in so far as this represents the 
disciples as presenting their further questions only after they 
were at the mountain. Dr. Robinson says that the words 
were spoken of the buildings of the Temple; that is, the Tem- 
ple itself and its porticoes. These have been utterly destroyed 
—a portion of the substructions only remaining. 

Verses 3-5.—And as he sat on the mount of Olives over against 
the temple, Peter and James and John and Andrew asked him 
privately, Tell us, when shall these things be? and what shall 
be the sign when these things are all about to be accomplished ? 
And Jesus began to say unto them, Take heed that no man 
lead you astray: Jesus was going from the city to Bethany, 
On his way, he sat down on the mountain-side, perhaps 
in order that he might once more direct the eyes and 
thoughts of the discipies who accompanied him to the Tem- 
ple. Those who are mentionedgjas having been with him 
were the four brothers and friends, whom he had first called 
to the discipleship, and in whom he had found ‘his greatest 
satisfaction. They were now to receive from him that proph- 
ecy of the end both of Jerusalem and of the ante-messianic 


onward, but which even now was to awaken their thought 
and forewarn them of what would befall themselves and their 
nation. The four disciples asked him “ privately ;” that is, 
they presented their question to him apart from the people, 
or apart from the rest of the apostles, It would seem possi- 
ble that this word may, however, stand in contrast with the 
first two verses, and point to the retirement of the place in 
which they now were. They asked him privately in this 
place, instead of putting the question more publicly while 
they were still in the Temple court. They desired an ex- 
planation for their own enlightenment, such as he had often 
given them in respect to: other things which he had said. 
The points upon which their interest centered were the time 
and the signs of the fulfilment of the prediction. The human 
mind always turns to these questionings with reference to 
the future. The word “sign” here seems to be equivalent 
to “foretoken,” or that by which the thing that is to take 
place is pre-announced. They would know this, in order that 
they might be assured of the approach of the actual events, 
and might be prepared for them. The reference in “these 
things,” so far as the words of the preceding context are con- 
sidered, must be to the destruction of the buildings. In the 


diately after this incident, since it seems to be the close of | corresponding passage in Matthew, however, the coming of 


the Lord, and the end of the world, or consummation of the 
age, are mentioned; and it would seem not improbable that 
these are included in the “all these things” of the second 


Temple (vs. 1, 2), then the western slope of the Mount of | question here. Jesus had already said so much of his death, 








E.—Matt. 23: 1-22. The ains of Jerusalem 


| Olives overlooking the Temple (va. 3-13). 
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future so far, that we may easily believe them to have included 
in their question all that they had even caught glimpses of 
in what had been told them. There can be no doubt that 
the disciples, in connection with these prophetic utterances 
of Jesus, failed to distinguish clearly between the destruction 


of Jerusalem and the consummation of the age. In view of 
this fact, as well as in order that they might be guarded 
against all misapprehension or mistake by reason of false 
teachers or alarming occurrences, Jesus begins his answer to 
their inquiry with words of caution. We see, in all these 
last discoursings of Jesus with his disciples which are pre- 
sented to us in the different Gospels, how careful he was to 
protect them from the dangers to which they would be 
exposed. To this end he made his prediction respecting the 
future; and to this end also he bade them “ take heed,” and 
be careful not to be deceived or led astray, “These things 
have I told you, that when the time shall come, ye may 
remember that I told you of them.” We can scarcely realize 
what the tumults and disorders of the time which was to 
Open before them, and the thought even of the destruction 
of the Temple and the city, must have brought in the way of 
feats, and exposure to harmful mistake and error, and danger 
to their Christian faith and endurance, to many of the earli- 
est believers, and what a test and trial all these things must 
have been to the apostles themselves. These hours of Jesus’ 
closing life were hours when he needed to strengthen them 
in every way for the future, 

Verses 6-8.—Many shall come in my name, saying, I am he; 
and shall lead many astray. And when ye shall hear of wars and 
rumours of wars, be not troubled: these things must needs come to 
pass; but the end is not yet. For nation shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom: there shall be earthquakes in 
divers places ; there shall be famines: these things are the begin- 
ning of travail: The word “he” is printed in italics in the 
Revised Version, and is not expressed in the original. It is 
evidently to be supplied, however, and it seems to refer, not 
to Jesus as a person, but to the Christ or Messiah, It has 
been suggested that the reference may be to persons such as 
Theudas, who is spoken of in Acts 5 : 36, or one of this name 
mentioned by Josephus, or the Egyptian referred to in Acts 
21 ; 38, in regard to whom, however, there is no positive 
evidence that they put forth Messianic claims, although it is 
possible that they may have done so. It has also been sug- 
gested that the reference may be to persons who at a later 
time affirmed themselves to be Messiah. Those who adopt 
the latter view, extend the reference of the words, of course, 
beyond the destruction of Jerusalem, Dr. Plumptre very 
justly remarks that, in the excited fanaticism of the time 
before Jerusalem was destroyed, “it was likely enough that 
such pretenders should arise and disappear, after each had 
lived out his little day, and fill no place in history.” It is 
not necessary, therefore, to carry forward the reference to 
later times, and the following sentences are consistent with a 
reference to this particular period only. This period was 
peculiarly marked by tumults and disturbances, as any one 
may see if he will examine the writings of Josephus and 
Tacitus, In the works of these writers will be found abun- 
dant evidences of the literal fulfilment of the prophecy here 
made with reference to wars and rumors of wars, and also to 
famines and earthquakes. The limited space of these notes 
renders it impossible to give details respecting these points. 
—The beginning of travail: The figure of a new birth, The 
introduction of a new agé which was to be the result of 
great disturbances and convulsions and struggles, was before 
the mind of Jesus, and he desired to assure the disciples that 
these things might occur as only the first beginning of that 
_ which should finally usher in the kingdom. He would not 
have them agitated or troubled because of such events, The 
end, he would have them remember, was not to be yet. 

Verse 9-11.—But take ye heed to yourselves: for they shall 
deliver you up to councils; and in synagogues shall ye be beaten ; 
and before governors and kings shall ye stand for my sake, for a 
testimony unto them, And the gospel must first be preached unto 
all the nations, And when they lead you to judgement, and deliver 
you up, be not czcious beforehand what ye shall speak; but what- 
soever shall be given you in that hour, that speak ye: for tt is not 
ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost: Some writers hold that 
there is a purposed turn of thought at the beginning of these 
verses, from what relates to a more remote period to the dis- 
ciples themselves and their own experiences in the early 
future. Others regard the meaning as this: “but in the 
midst of these evils and dangers that surround you, look ye 
to yourselves.” Either view would seem to be possible; for 
there can be but little doubt that what had reference to the 

more distant future and what related to the nearer future 
were mingled together by the evangelists in the record of 
these words of Jesus, But the close union of the verses here, 
and the special allusion to wars, etc, may indicate, more 
probably, that the opinion of the second class of writers 
is correct. It is doubtful whether the word “synagogues” 
should be connected with the verb “deliver up,” or with the 
verb “shall be beaten.” The Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions give the latter connection, The preposition joined 
With this noun is a preposition of motion; “to,” or “into,” 
_ This would be suited to a connection with the former verb: 


by or under blows into synagogues.” The “councils” are 
judicial assemblies, the local courts which passed judgment 
against heresy, etc, These councils were connected with 
provincial synagogues, and punishment seems to have been 
inflicted, at times, in these synagogues. The word “beaten” 
is substantially equivalent to “scourged,”—Matthew 10: 17: 
“They will deliver you up to councils, and will scourge you 
in their synagogues.” The Greek verb used in Matthew is 
not the same as that which we have in Mark: “governors,” 
the Roman proconsuls, etc., and “kings,” such as Herod 
Agrippa, and, perhaps, even including a reference to the 
emperors.—For my sake: Because of me and your union with 
me as disciples.—For a testimony .wnto them: This would be a 
“testimony to” the kings, etc., of the truth, and on behalf of 
Jesus; and, as these kings, etc., rejected the truth, and perse- 
cuted or condemned its messengers, it would be, at the same 
time, a “testimony against” them. The preaching of the 
gospel among all the nations may refer to that wide procla- 
mation which preceded the fall of Jerusalem. It may, on 
the other hand, refer to the more full and universal procla- 
mation which shall precede the consummation of the age. 
In the largest meaning of the words, they are fulfilled only 
when all men shall have heard the truth. Mark says the 
gospel “must first” be thus preached; Matthew says the 
gospel “shall” be thus preached; and then the end shall 
come. The insertion of these words by Mark, between verse 
9 and verse 11, both of which refer to experiences that were 
before the apostles in the early future, would seem to indi- 
cate either that they are to be understood of the preaching 
of the apostles in the years following Christ’s death, and 
before Jerusalem was destroyed, or that the words relating to 
the latter event, and those relating to the “end of the world,” 
are completely intermingled throughout the discourse as it is 
recorded. The promise of verse 11 is a promise of divine 
suggestion to the disciples, in the emergencies which have 
been mentioned, as to what they should say. The words do 
not involve a similar assurance for all believers, and they do 
not necessarily involve a promise of such suggestion at all 
times of their life, even to the apostles, They do indicate, 
however, the inspiration of the apostles when the end in view 
demanded such inspiration. The apostles were thus the 
organs of utterance for the Holy Spirit. In view of this 
promise, the apostles are bidden not to be anxious, 

Verses 12, 13.—And brother shall deliver up brother to death, 
and the father his child; and children shall rise up against 
parents, and cause them to be put to death, And ye shall be 
hated of all men for my name’s sake: but he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved: These verses seem to carry on the 
general thought of persecution and violence from the pre- 
ceding verses,—the oppositions and hatred shall even be such 
as to turn members of the same family into enmity of the 
bitterest sort against each other. Thus the connection of 
the verses is with verse 9 rather than verse 11, The thir- 
teenth verse develops the thought of the ninth verse still 
farther: the hatred indicated in verse 9, in the matter of 
delivering up the disciples to the judicial tribunals, etc., shall 
be manifested on every side, and by all men. The continual 
experience of the disciples was to be that of victims to this 
hatred for the sake of Christ, and on account of their union 
with him as his followers. This experience would test their 
perseverance in their faith in him and in his service, The 
call would be for stedfast endurance even to the end. The 
end here referred to seems to be the end of the evils and 
trials mentioned,—Shall be saved: That is, shall have the 
experience of the salvation which belongs to the consum- 
mated kingdom. The words of verses 9-13 are found in 
Matthew 10 : 17-22, in the discourse of Jesus at the time of 
sending out the twelve on their missionary work in Galilee. 

Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


Jesus finished the evening of Palm Sunday by passing an 
hour in contemplating the Temple and the sacred acts which 
were celebrated there. Perhaps the discourse which he 
addressed to his four disciples on the Mount of Olives, two 
days later, expressed the trend of the reflections which occu- 
pied his mind during that hour of solemn meditation, 

The sun was setting; with its last rays it lighted up the 
Temple and the marble courts. Seated before this picture, 
more impressive than the Alpine heights gilded by the sink- 
ing star of day, with his four friends, Jesus was contempla- 
ting this magnificent sight, when suddenly, his prophetic 
glance darting into the distant future, he sees advancing in 
the serene heavens something like a dark cloud bearing a 
storm on its bosom; the tempest bursts, the lightning flashes, 
and all these wonderful buildings are reduced to powder. 
“There shall not be left one stone upon another, that shall 
not be thrown down.” 

But is not this temple the one whose plan was drawn by 
God himself? Was it not built by his order? Has not the 
Eternal been worshiped there during the centuries? Is not 





“deliver you up te” If united with the latter verb, we 


must regard the precise thought to be: “you shall-be taken | earth? How is it that it must be destroyed under the very 
into synagogues and beaten there,” or, “you shall be brought | blows of the God to whom it is consecrated ? 


Israel put itself athwart God’s path in his work for lost 


humanity. Instead of devoting itself to the advancement 
which God sought to lay upon it by the coming of Christ for 
the salvation of the world, it obstinately opposed him who 
was working for this great salvation. Israel did not wish to 
be the servant of other nations; it claimed to hold the 
monopoly of the divine kingdom which had been granted to 
it fora time. It proudly declared that the other nations 
would have no part in this kingdom but by first becoming 
Jews, They had a presentiment that there was a tendency 
in Jesus to free humanity from this presumptuous pretension, 
and henceforth to substitute for an external worship, defiled 
with the most shameful hypocrisy and celebrated in this 
temple, an inward worship spiritual and true; so they de- 
clared war against Jesus, and cried out with rage, in spite of 
all the signs of his power, his wisdom, and his holiness: 
“We will not have him to reign over us; we have no 
king but Cesar.” 


It was signing their death sentence; for as Israel only 


existed in view of receiving the Messiah and extending his 
kingdom, to oppose this Messiah was to draw down upon 


their heads the clap of thunder which would exterminate 


them and their capital and temple. 


This is what Jesus had predicted to the Jews from the 


beginning, when he had declared to them that to destroy his 
body was to destroy this visible temple itself, but that he 


would replace this edifice, made by the hands of man, by a 


new sanctuary of an entirely different nature (John 2: 19; 


Mark 14: 58). 
This catastrophe was not the only one that Jesus may 


have contemplated prophetically on the Mount of Olives on 
the evening preceding the last of his life. From the midst 
of the abandoned state through which the Church will be 
called upon to pass when he will no longer be here,—a state 
of struggle, persecutions, temptations of all kinds; it may be 
before, it may be after, the destruction of Jerusalem,—he 
suddenly sees a crisis reached more grave and more decisive; 
it is our old world as a whole that is the object of it. Fright- 
ful phenomena in the heavens and on the earth disturb 


human society hitherto sunken in security. Suddenly on 
the clouds appears the Son of man, It is not only the 
temple building which falls down, but the visible world 
which undergoes a complete transformation. The judgment 
which formerly had come upon rebellious Israel extends on 
that day to the entire race, 

Jesus fixed upon the time of the contemporaneous genera- 
tion for the epoch of the first of these events, that which 
concerned Jerusalem. As to the second, that which con- 
cerns mankind in general, he declared that only God knew 
the time of it. But as truly as the first has been accom- 
plished as foretold by him, just as truly the second will be 
accomplished when the condition which he has himself 
indicated for the realization of his return is fulfilled, 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words shall 
not pass away.” 

Neuchdtel, Switzerland, 





THE BEGINNINGS OF SORROWS. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


This passage, or one of the others corresponding to it in 
the various Gospels, keeps coming up every time we push 
forward our investigations to the end of our Lord’s earthly 
career. It is always considered difficult for teachers trying 
to instruct children, or for ministers dealing with promis- 
cuous congregations from the pulpit. In ordinary cases, it 
would seem that we might do more wisely if we rejected a 
challenge to disputation, and simply contented ourselves with 


-| a statement of points upon which we should all be agreed, 


and with a grouping of serious admonitions quite legitimate 
to each purpose of instruction. 

1. For example, let us note at the outset the sugges- 
tion brought to us concerning the inevitable melancholy of 
human foresight. 

These disciples were artlessly admiring the vast stones 
lying at the foundation of the Temple, Their imagination 
was caught by the exquisite beauty of what was probably the 
finest edifice this world ever saw. Sometimes, although we 
have looked at a building a hundred times before, there comes 
a singular shining or a fresh shadow in the atmosphere that 
seems to give a brighter or a softer loveliness to it. The 
architecture takes on an increase of attractiveness, and we 
enthusiastically exclaim, “Could there ever have been such 
a structure as that? See those stones! Just look at this 
edifice!” Thus those simple-minded lovers of the Temple 
said to Jesus Christ, when they came out from worship one 
morning. But our Lord was able to read the future, and he 
answered with a sigh of dejection: “It will all soon go to 
ruin. In a little while there will not be left one of those 
majestic stones lying upon another!” ‘That was the melan- 
choly of even his foreknowledge. | 

God knows the end from the beginning; it is a great mercy 
that a human being is denied such a damaging 
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with a dismal and forlorn opinion concerning the final wreck ? 
What if we saw Napoleon at the top pinnacle of his splen- 
dor, and should have to cry out, “Oh, yes! but he is on his 
way to St. Helena.” One happens to say: “ What a writer 
is this new author of Waverley!” And we, knowing the 
future, must answer, “He will die in poverty, and with a 
mind so weakened that, when his own book is read aloud to 
him, he will ask, “ Who is the author of that?” A musician 
is making matchless melody; some enthusiast praises; you 
have to say, “She will be palsied in her throat before she 
reaches ten more years of age!” You see your neighbor's 
son, promising and kind, or he shows you his daughter, fair 
and beloved; knowing the time to come for each, you have 
to tell him that the one will be shipwrecked or buried at sea, 
and the other will be suffocated with fire next summer, or 
become a hopeless invalid, with her brain delirious and 
foolish. Ah me! it would require only a brief experience to 
teach us all how much wiser and kinder God is than we had 
supposed, in hiding the sad unknown. 

2. Next, there is a lesson here concerning the fruitlessness 
of that curiosity which is only a persistent inquisitiveness, 

Just notice that, after all this solemn warning which Jesus 
gave his disciples, they still took the first opportunity to 
draw him aside and begin to inquire after dates and details 
and particulars, as if they really desired to know when and 
how that glorious Temple was thus to be wrecked with utter 
overthrow. What good would it do them to get acquainted 
with the steps of ruin? One of the great homilists of Eng- 
land has lately published a scheme for a sermon, with these 
verses for his text. He entitles it, “Men. admiring doomed 
things.” He takes the widest range for his illustration: 
secular interests, like markets, armies, governments, navies, 
are doomed things; artistic productions, as for instance, paint- 
ings, statues, buildings, are doomed things, Then he speaks 
of social distinctions: ranks, titles, ribbons, primogenitures, 
—all of these are doomed things; ecclesiastical systems, 
hierarchies or establishments, sectarianisms, garments, sound- 
ing names, and the like, certainly are doomed things; finally, 
the world itself, one vast ruin, with marks of wrath on its 
whole visage, is doomed soon to be burned. 

Is there any good to be found in trying to trace the foot- 
steps a destroying angel is going to make, when we are sure 
he is coming? The better way to occupy our minds is in 
settling what footsteps we are in our desperate need going to 
take, when the day of destruction is nigh. There are limits 
even to safe study of prophecy in the Bible. History has 
proved how fascinating it is as a theme of research. But in 
large classes of students many will. be found who have become 
nothing more or less than cranks, whose visionary theories 
have disturbed the uneducated, and pestered the sober-minded 
into a petulant rejection of truth. * 

3. So we reach a third suggestion, There is a lesson 
here concerning the fatal imposture of mere omens as signs 
of the times. 

The French have two quaint sayings which the common 
people quote in their bright conversation. One is this: 
“Some things happen almost every year;” the other is, “ It 
is always the unexpected that happens.” Perhaps there is 
no literature in this world more hopelessly bewildering than 
that which is found in the volumes issned at the present day, 
containing the “ proofs” of the end of the world. Accounts 
of terrible earthquakes, of eruptions of volcanoes, of wars 
among the nations, disasters upon the sea and on the land, 
fairly blaze with horror. And in an instant all these remark- 
able “signs” are dashed over upon one’s imagination to show 
that the heavens would soon be “ rolled together as a scroll,” 
and all the stars would fall out of heaven,—which last un- 
expected quotation brings abruptly on the story of the largest 
meteors a dazed neighborhood ever looked upon, just reported 
in some Western paper for the alarm of the populace and 
the awakening of the impenitent. 

Even the best of preachers will sometimes err and hurt an 
excellent cause by trying to prove too much. It is the ex- 
aggerations of an uninvited series of interpreters which have 
done most to discredit the truth concerning the premillennial 
advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. A visionary and sensa- 
tional habit of marshaling together such natural or political, 
such providential or social, occurrences as one thinks will 
make for a certain person as antichrist or a certain date for 
the last judgment, or a certain nation as a little horn, 
throws ridicule upon a great article of faith held by some of 
the soberest and most spiritual of men. There was a child 
who once told her mother that she did not like those things 
she was told in the Sunday-school, and was rebuked with a 
warning against finding fault with herteacher. She instantly 
surrendered, only flinging behind her the Parthian arrow: 
“He certainly is a scholar in the Bible, but he knows too 
many things which are not so!” 

4. The next lesson will help this one; we see the necessity 
for discriminating study of facts when laid alongside of 
prophecy. 

The danger of knowing too many things which are not so, 
gives not the least reason for one’s thinking he has no right 
to know what is so when God has revealed it. Jesus tells his 
disciples here that deceivers will come; he admits that there 


end would not be yet. Indeed, “such things must needs be,” 


and there would be worse ones coming later,—for “ these 
are the beginnings of sorrows.” And the people of God must 
just go on studying prophecy in a calm and considerate way, 
and watching for some real evidences that the world is draw- 
ing near the hour for the beginning of the new heavens and 
the new earth, This would occupy misspent time, and pre- 
vent one from running loose into visions and vagaries. 

A thoughtful Christian can keep abreast of his age, and 
still be conservative and careful at drawing swift conclusions, 
Let him fasten his mind on present spiritual signs, and not 
on political calculations belonging to the undiselosed future. 
Again and again we insist that a great many books have been 
wasted in showing that the Napoleonic names will spell out 
“six hundred and sixty-six.” It will be best to let any num- 
ber of frogs and seals and horns pass without notice until we 
open our eyes with new light in them. There is need of our 
growing yet more in grace,—the grace of courage and humility. 
It is worth our united endeavor to find out what the Lord 
would have our churches to do in these stirring times. We 
might deem it profitable to keep singing : 


“ Great God! I would not ask to see 
What in my coming life shall be; 
Enough for me if love divine 
At length through every cloud shall shine, 


Yet this my soul desires to know, 
Be this my only wish below, 
That Christ be mine ;—this great request 
Grant, bounteous God, and I am blest!” 


5. Finally, we have here a lesson concerning the one sign 
of the world’s nearing its end; The gospel must be published 
everywhere. 

We are not told that all nations are to become Christian ; 
we are to study the phraseology very carefully. Mark’s 
word is “ published among all nations;” Matthew’s expres- 
sion is “preached in all the world for a witnesg, unto all 
nations.” The rulers, the masses, the individWal souls, 
may reject the truth, but it must be offered to them, Then 
the end will come, and it will not come until then; this we 
are told. 

This is the shortest argument for foreign missions that can 
ever be constructed. We are not responsible for gathering 
many converts or conquering empires, Our main task is not 
in building up churches or amassing wealth for denomina- 
tional enterprises. This world will not ever be renewed in 
righteousness until the truth is known everywhere. 

This is going to be a very dangerous work for. believers. 
Persecutions are going to return again. Leviathan will not 
be drawn out of this ocean of corruption with a hook. There 
will be scourgings of the body and trials of the soul; there 
will be arrests and inquisitions in the presence of tribunals 
of so-called justice; there will be witnesses that will lie, and 
brothers that will slander, and friends who will betray; 
families will be broken up, and parents will testify against a 
child, and children will swear to the destruction of a parent. 
So the true man will have the worst of it, and be hated for 
his fidelity. 

But the passage closes with a voice as of a silver trumpet 
singing out the notes of triumph in the air; the man that 
endures unto the end is sure to be saved. There is an ele- 
ment of necessary antagonism, inevitably to be heated into 
exercise in proportion to the genuineness of the experience, 
in all true piety; if it becomes efficient, it makés enemies, 
Even a pointed bar of iron will cause a whole ocean to hiss, 
if it be hot enough to demand notice. It is easy to be a 
shirk and be a sneak ; it is hard to be faithful ; but the faith- 
ful will be saved. 

Somewhere, I have met. lately the story of a minister who 
was busily occupied with preparing a sermon on this text: 
“ Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now is the day 
of salvation.” He became so excited that he could not sleep, 
and so dreamed he was taken to the other world; there he 
attended a meeting of lost angels, who were planning to hinder 
the gospel, help establish Satan’s kingdom, and destroy what 
God was doing to save the souls of men. One said he thought 
a new deputation should be sent into the world to assure men 
that the Bible is a falsehood, and ought to be treated as an 
uninspired fable. “Oh, that is too old!” replied another; 
“the mothers would go on believing, and telling their chil- 
dren it is true; it would be better to spread abroad the state- 
ment that some parts of the Scriptures had been found in an 
Eastern convent a thousand years old, and these proved there 
could be only heaven at last for anybody who was moral.” 
They all cried out in dismay, that even the fools on the earth 
knew better than that, Then one, who looked as if he were 
the wisest of them all, arose, and said quietly: “We never 
have really succeeded in anything except this: keep sending 
more and more of the Devil’s preachers to hold back God’s 
ministerial workers from urging the people to be in a hurry; 
tell them always that there is a hell, and there is a heaven; 
that the earth is to grow old, and be burned up, but not yet, 
not yet; there will be time enough; there is plenty of time; 
the world is nowhere near being converted unto God, and that 
is a prime condition; keep everything still and listless, and 
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falling down through the bogs of worldliness into our clutches,” 
Then a murmur of applause was heard, deep and awful, 
from the fiends around, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

One of his disciples saith,. . . Behold, what manner of 
stones and what manner of buildings/... Jesus said,... 
There shall not be left here one stone upon another (vs. 1, 2), 
Jesus and the disciples of Jesus differ in just this way about 
the strength and durability of a great many things in this 
world. The disciples point to the wealth of the millionaire, 
to the reputation of a man of world-wide fame, to the influ- 
ence of a popular leader, to the power of a national govern- 
ment, to the strength of some system of wrong; and they say, 
“Behold, what manner of stones and what manner of build- 
ings!” Jesus says, “ There shall not be left here one stone 
upon another.” And the word of Jesus never fails. Wealth 
is no sure support even for the life that nowis. The splendid 
fabric of a fortune, which a man has toiled a life through to 
give as an inheritance to his family, crumbles in a night, and 
the millionaire’s children are beggars, or worse. The man 
whom all the world honored has become a by-word of the 
scoffer and jester. He who swayed multitudes at his will, 
and who defied the voice of an outraged public sentiment, is 
a wretched outcast, denied help or pity from the very creatures 
of his influence. A system of iniquity hedged in by law, and 
venerable for ages, is overthrown and swept away as by the 
breath of omnipotence. No nation on earth, to-day, is be- 
yond the possibility of ruin to-morrow. A few pounds of 
dynamite may scatter the last vestiges of the strongest 
dynasty. Of the traditions of the ages, of the superstitions of 
entire races, of ignorance, vice, evil in high places, Satan 
himself, and all his hosts combined, cannot keep one stone on 
another when the word of God is spoken for the fabric’s fall. 
If we only really believed this truth, which is as true as any 
other truth of God, and which has been verified anew before 
our own eyes again and again in the present generation, how 
much more restful we should be, and how much more courage 
we should have, while in God’s good service! 

Tell us, when shall these things be? (v.4.) That’sit! Fix the 
date of the coming failure, or the coming triumph. All of 
us are ready to join in that request. How we long to have 
the veil of the future lifted; and how well it is that the Lord 
does not gratify our longing in this! There is no greater 
blessing to us than God’s concealment of our future. There 
could be no surer curse from God than his opening before our 
eyes the pathway of our lives, so that we could see it to its 
very end, What heart-breaking that would bring into a 
myriad homes! What a checking, too, on every side, of hope 
and aspiration and noble endeavor! How it would paralyze 
loving effort, and check or destroy needed tenderness of toné 
and deed in kindly ministry! We know not what we ask, 
when we crave an insight into the future. God knows what 
he does, and why, when he refuses every request of this kind 
from his loved and loving ones. 

Take heed that no man lead you astray (v. 5). It is quite as 
important not to be led astray by false religious teachers as 
by any other class of deceivers or deceived; and there is 
quite as much danger in this line as in any other. Sincerity 
on our part is no guard against deception or wandering; nor 
is sincerity a safeguard to a religious teacher. Those who 
are themselves both honest and sincere would lead us astray 
if we followed them in their wrong path. There is danger 
of our being led astray by the sermons we hear, the papers 
or the books we read, the counsel or example of those whom 
we have supposed to be godly, or by the impulses or convic- 
tions of our own minds and hearts. There is such a thing as 
conscientious error-teaching and devil-serving. The warning 
of Jesus is, that ye take heed that no man lead you astray in 
doctrine or morals, through holding up a false standard of 
conduct, or a false interpretation of God’s word. 

The end is not yet (v.7). There is as much need for us to 
realize that the end of our path of duty or triai is not yet 
reached, as for us to understand that the end will surely 
come by and by. We ought to bear in mind that to-day’s 
work is essential in keeping yesterday’s success from proving 
a failure. ‘Yesterday's work was all we had to attend to 
then ; but now another day calls for all our attention and 
energies, Nor will to-day’s work answer for to-morrow, when 
to-morrow is here. Studying, writing, preaching, teaching, 
farming, marketing, washing,—none of these things are at an 
end because of what we have already done in the one line or 
another. So also with endurance of trial and sorrow, and 
with the meeting of bitter disappointments. The end shall 
come; but “the end is not yet.” 

When they ... deliver you up, be not anxious beforehand what 
ye shall speak (v.11). The Lord’s people are not to worry in 
the present over what they shall do in some possible emer- 
gency of the future. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” They are to live “a minute at a time;” doing 
present duty with all their might, or bearing present evils 
with all their strength, and knowing that the Lord will give 
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then hold out your nets to catch the lost souls that perish, 
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and added needs—so that they shall be fully sufficient for 
whatever they are called to in his providence, It is a great 
thing to realize the privileges of the Christian believer in 
this partizular, and to settle in one’s heart not to meditate 
unduly over coming anxieties and trials and necessities. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on thee: because he trusteth in thee.” But because we are 
not to be preparing addresses for judges and juries in some 
imaginary or possible trial, let us not suppose that we can 
preach or teach or pray without due preparation. It is in 
order to our having time and poise for just such preparation 
as this, that our Lord tells us we need not be preparing for 
an uncertain emergency. Our supreme duty of the present 
moment may be the getting ready for Sunday-school or prayer- 
meeting. If it is, we ought to attend to that duty with all 
our might. 

Ye shal be hated of all men for my name’s sake (v.13). Being 
generally hated is not in itself a blessing; nor is it an infalli- 
ble proof of Christ-likeness. Even if a man is stiff in his 
orthodoxy, or zealous in some crusade against evil, he must 
not feel sure that all dislike of him is for his Master’s sake. 
There are theological professors, and religious editors, and 
champions of reform, and men and women active in church 
enterprises, who are heartily hated on their own account, 
while they console themselves with the thought that they are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake. The cause which they 
assume to represent has a great many friends among their 
enemies. When we find ourselves in disfavor, let us see to 
it that it is Lecause of our likeness to Christ, and not because 
of cur variance from his example. 
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TEACHNG POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
“ BEWARE—WATCH—ENDURE.” 


The Temple covered an area of nineteen acres; it had an 
unexampled solidity, and an unimagined splendor; it was 
forty and six years in building, and ten thousand workmen 
toiled at the wondrous production. 

But it had ceased to be significant of religion, and had value 
no longer. Better the Temple fall, and national existence 
cease, than that men, proudly remembering these, forget God. 

No event seemed more unlikely. No prophecy was ever 
more literally fulfilled. Marble blocks are dust, and spoken 

_ words are the most stable powers. 

Christ as commentator complements Christ as prophet. 
In things understandable, as in the parable of the sower, no 
teacher could be more simple, clear, and graphic; but when 
we come to times not yet understood by the Son, we cannot 
expect to grasp what he does not attempt to explain. 

That this prophecy had been fulfilled once, at least, cannot 
be doubted. The overthrown stones and a scattered nation 
are indubitable proofs of an infallible speaker. But prophe- 
cies are often fulfilled several times, and with a growing 
meaning. As much greater as the destruction of a world is 
than that of a temple, so much greater shall be the splendor 
and power of Christ’s coming in the future than it has been 
in the past. 

If we cannot bave our curiosity satisfied, we can be made 
always ready (v. 9). 

The widesprcad preaching of the gospel is the most im- 
portant sign of the revelation of greater powers in the near 
future (v. 10). 

There is no preaching as effective as persecution and mar- 
tyrdom. In that hour, the Holy Spirit can speak more 
effectively than any man. In the face of family, civil, and 
religious perils we are to have no fear; for we are set aside, 
and the Holy Spirit steps to the front, and is the only speaker 
(vs. 11, 12). 

Patience of soul can secure salvation. That is an anvil that 
wears out all hammers, When a word has its sureness con- 
firmed by the destruction of such a temple, we can trust it 
when it says our enduring souls shall be saved. 

Denver, Colo, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The Temple at Jerusalem was a magnificent structure. It 
covered nineteen acres, and was the pride of every Jew. In 
its most significant features it was a reproduction of the taber- 
nacle, of which. God was the designer. It was intended to 
set forth befcre the people certain spiritual truths, so that 
they should never forget them. With all the ritual that was 
connected with it, it was intended to set forth the truth of a 
Saviour who should be the sacrifice to take away the sins of 
the world. High-prieet, altar, sacrifice, holy of holies,—all 
were only types of him which was for tocome. The Jews 
had, however, forgotten all this, and took pride in the Tem- 
ple, not for what it set forth of spiritual truth, but because 
of its magnificent architectural beauty. It was with this in 
mind that the disciples called the attention of the Master to 
the building. They iittle expected that the Master would 
make the reply that he did. He saw the inner and spiritual 

tide ef that great truth, and te him the mere cuter view of 
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the Temple said but little: After setting forth this, they went 
out to the mount of Olives, and there sat down, and then the 
Saviour began to tell them of the destruction that was to 
overtake that city and Temple. With this our. lesson deals 
chiefly. After going over what the Master said about this, 
let the teacher go on to the application of the underlying 
principles of the Master’s utterance. This will fall into two 
divisions. 

1. Calamities Foretold.—God always warns before he strikes. 
Noah was a preacher of righteousness to his generation for 
a hundred and twenty years before the flood came upon the 
earth, Themen of his time could not plead that they had 
received no warning. The Israelites had many years of 
solemn warning before they were sent into captivity. God 
had sent them prophets, “ rising up early and sending them,” 
to warn them of the certain and sad end of their idolatry. 
So Jesus sat on the mount of Olives, and wept over the city, 
declaring that often he would fain have gathered her chil- 
dren as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings, but they 
would not. At last, all gentle offers being scorned, or care- 
lessly rejected, there came the announcement of bitter calami- 
ties, Had the nation repented, even at the eleventh hour, 
they would have been saved. The mere announcement of 
impending evil might have been used by them as Jonah’s 
message was received by the repentant Ninevites, and it 
would have been a blessing to them. These calamities, of 
which the people were forewarned, remind us of other great 
warning lights that are hung out in the word of God. To 
all sinners God calls through his Word, telling them to repent. 
The curtain is drawn aside by Jesus himself, and the future 
is revealed to us. Heaven and hell, life and death, blessing 
and cursing, are clearly made known. Jesus foretold the 
calamities that were to befall Jerusalem no more clearly than 
he has foretold the final end of those who refuse to repent 
and receive him as their Saviour. Now let the teacher go 
on to the second point. 

2. Calgmities Fulfilled —To drown the inhabitants of the 
world x an awful thing. Yet when the time came, the 
judgment failed not. To send a nation into captivity, with 
all that that involved, was a bitter deed. Yet when the time 
of long-suffering came to an end, God’s threatenings were 
carried out to the letter. To doom the city of Jerusalem to 
the horrors of a siege by the Roman army, was a terrible 
thing. Yet none the less the city was overthrown with a 
fearful destruction. In fact, the infliction of any penalty is 
a dreadful thing, just in proportion as the offense calls for 
great suffering. Men may flinch when the time comes to 
inflict the penalty. But since God’s penalties are always just, 
he never flinches when the end comes. All nature teaches 
us this. God never flinches in exacting the penalty of a 
broken law in nature. If you transgress and take strychnine, 
you will suffer the awful penalty which that act involves. 
And so all along the line of disobedience in nature. There 
is one great exception, however, in the kingdom of grace, to 
this universal law that the penalty is always enforced. God 
in his mercy has made this exception; for in the kingdom 
of grace God has shown his mercy by bearing the penalty of 
the broken law himself, and then proclaiming to the sinner, 
that, if he truly repents of his sin, he may for the sake of the 
sacrifice thus made go free. But if, after having thus pro- 
vided a way of escape, men will not heed the divine warning, 
there is no further hope for them. He who rejects the blessed 
Master has blotted out the sun of hope from his own heavens. 

Those, tien, are misguided souls who, with regard to the 
future, say, “ Peace, peace.” “There is no peace, saith the 
Lord, unto the wicked.” Thesame Jesus who from the slope of 
Mount Olivet wept over the city foretells the day of his own 
coming, when the nations shall weep because of him, as he 
comes to judgment. But he gives no token that at that time 
their fears shall be of any avail. The new theology makes 
it appear that in the future God will wait on the pleasure of 
the sinner through the ages of eternity. In this it stands 
without any biblical support, and is the invention of the 
unaided human mind. It calls itself “ the larger hope;” but 
as for us, we dare not preach to the sinner any larger hope 
than that which the blessed Master himself preached. God 
is love; and for this very reason he gives men the most dis- 
tinct warning, that, if they reject the offer of salvation that 
he makes to them through the Saviour, they are lost, and 
lost forever. Now is the time to pray and cry to him for 
pardon and grace; for the time is coming when the cry of 
the sinner will be in vain, and though he cry with tears in 
his voice, “Lord, open to me,” the Master from within will 
answer and say, “I never knew you; depart from me.” 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There are sublime truths in this and the following lesson, 
too profound to explain to little children. They can appre- 
ciate a description of the wonder and beauty of the Temple, 
Christ’s prophetic words about its destruction, and the fulfil- 





ment. They can understand, too, that none but the Son of 


| “ What shall be the sign of thy coming?” 


should come years after. It will not add to the value of the 
lesson to give details of the fearful sufferings foretold or 
realized, or to touch upon some points of prophecy about 
which wise commentators are often in doubt, 

He Went Out of the Temple.—Tuesday afternoon, Jesus 
walked away from the courts of the Temple for the last time. 
What can you repeat of his words thatday? What parables 
had he given? He had watched the crowds coming and 
going, standing, listening, looking, asking questions. The 
poor and the rich, scribes, priests, lawyers, strangers, travelers, 
—he had seen them all, and had spoken wonderful words of 
reproof, of love, and of wisdom. He saw the people casting 
gifts into the trumpet-shaped boxes or chests that were to 
receive money for the Temple service, and he called his dis- 
ciples to look at a poor widow whom he saw casting in two 
little mites,—all her living. Do you know what he said 
about her gift? As Jesus left the Temple, he passed through 
the wide, crowded court to the outer gate, across a brook, 
and a valley called Kedron, and then began to go up the 
road which led across the Mount of Olives to Bethany. As 
they turned, they saw the great city behind them, 

The Temple-—One of the disciples said to Jesus, “ Master, 
see what manner of stones and what buildings are here.” 
Have you ever seen a large building all of pure white 
marble? Wasit not grand? Did it glisten in the sun like 
a palace of snow? Every Jew felt so proud of the Temple 
that it was called a sin to speak slightingly of it. King 
Solomon, their grandest king, had first built the Temple. It 
was spoiled in war, and, many years after, it was rebuilt 
and destroyed again. Herod theGreat had buflt the third 
Temple, and year after year kept adding to its beauty and size,’ 
It was the temple where Jesus went as a child, where he walked 
and talked as the Messiah, so soon to suffer. Ten thousand 
skilled men had worked on the buildiriés of the Temple,—a 
collection of buildings all of white marble. There were 
broad pavements of marble, and nine gates overlaid with 
gold and silver, with one gate of solid brass, yet more costly. 
There were columns and golden doors; and hanging from 
them were great vines of gold twined around, and golden 
clusters of grapes were hanging down. The walls were 
white as snow, and on the roofs and tops of the pillars was 
shining gold. The wonder of the Temple was the size of the 
marble blocks, so large and broad and high that it seemed as 
if they never could have been put in place, and, once there, 
could never be removed. These were the great stones and 
the grand buildings which the disciples called Jesus to 
see as they went away, and could look back upon the gran- 
deur of the Temple. Jesus, answering them, said, “There 
shall not be left one stone upon another, that shall not -be 
thrown down.” 

On the Mount of Olives—About sundown, Jesus and his 
disciples sat down to rest on the Mount of Olives, “over 
against the temple.”- They were opposite, where they could 
look across the valley and see all Jerusalem and the beauti- 
ful shining Temple. They could see the tents of travelers all 
around; for thousands had come to Jerusalem for the Pass- 
over. Jesus knew all that had ever been done in that sacred 
place, the kings who had ruled and died, and who were 
buried not faraway. He knew all the prayers and songs of 
David, and all the sacrifices that had been offered there,— 
pictures of the sacrifice of his own life so soon to be given. 
He knew of Abraham coming there to offer his only son 
upon Mount Moriah, long before Solomon was born. What 
thoughts Jesus must have had as he looked at the city, when 
four of the disciples closest to him asked, “ When shall these 
things be?” They could not understand that the great Temple, 
built for God in his chosen city, should be overthrown, 

Tuke Heed.—Four times in that chapter these words are 
repeated: They had asked what sign should be given before 
the overthrow of Jerusalem. He had said he was coming 
again, and Matthew, who was with him, says they asked 
He answered, 
“Take heed that no man lead you astray.” He knew that 
many would pretend to be Christ; but he bade them be care- 
ful, watchfui to remember his teachings, and not believe 
every one who might pretend to teach salvation. He told 
them that when they heard of war, they were not to be 
troubled; for there would be many wars, earthquakes, 
famine, trouble. 

Jesus a Prophet.—What is a prophet? What Jesus fore- 
told, all came to pass. The whole world was at peace when 
Jesus, the Prince of peace, was on earth; but in a few years 
there were wars, and great armies came upon Jerusalem. 
They surrounded the city, until there was a famine, and 
starvation for those shut within the great walls, Armies 
destroyed the grand buildings, dug up the foundation stones, 
and, as one of the prophets had said it should be, the very 
ground was “ plowed asa field.” In many places were famines 
and earthquakes. Jesus did not tell the exact time when all 
this should be true; but he warned them to take heed, to be 
watchful, to remember his words and look for his coming. 
He said they must expect sorrow and trouble and death; 
that they should be taken prisoners, be tried and beaten. 
So it was; they were sent to prisons, were scourged, all for 
Christ’s sake. But troubles could not conquer the cause of 
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preached unto all the nations. The apostles obeyed. They 
suffered much; nearly all at last died for Christ’s sake; but 
they had endured, preached, and spread the gospel to all 
lands where they could go or send. Are we doing the same 
now? Do we take heed? are we thoughtful, careful to help 
in every way to send the gospel to all, to those close by and 
those far away ? 

Be Not Anzious.—Jesus had many ways of saying “Let 
not your heart be troubled.” He bade his disciples have no 
anxious, worrying thought: Take heed; do all you can 
prayerfully and carefully, and leave the rest to me. When 
you are tired, troubled, look to God for help. He had said 
in the temple that day, “The Lord our God, the Lord is 
one.” They knew that Father, Son, and Spirit were all 
one,—three in one; and the beloved Son told them the Holy 
Spirit should be with them and give them words to speak. 
Need any of his friends be burdened with anxious thought, 
with such a promise of his care and the presence and help of 
the Holy Spirit? 

Endure.—“ For my name’s sake,” he said, as he told of 
coming trouble, and promised, “He that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved.” They knew it was “one 
greater than the temple” who promised, and his coming 
again wassure. He had told of the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
in forty years the city was conquered and utterly destroyed, 
and famine and death came; but of the Christians in Jeru- 
salem every one escaped in safety before the last terrible 
days of war. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 
CaNoON OF DUBHAM, 


Tue Srones or THE TEMPLE.—As the Lord left the Tem- 
ple, he trod the familiar path to Bethany. On that road, 
“undefiled or unhallowed by mosk or church, chapel or 
tower,” his disciples paused, and one of them, with patriotic 
pride, exclaims, “Teacher, what manner of stones and what 
buildings!” In those its days of splendor, that view of the 
mighty pile which literally encased Mount Moriah must have 
impressed with awe every spectator, even had he been familiar 
with the giant temples of Egypt. Putting aside the question 
of how much was the work of Solomon and how much of 
Herod, they looked toward the south-east angle of the plat- 
form-area, stretching a thousand feet on its south face and 
about sixteen hundred feet on its east front. And that wall 
to the south towered to the height of three hundred feet, 
resplendent with the white marble colonnade and pinnacles 
added by Herod; while in the center of the eastern front 
opened the golden gate, the main access from the valley of 
the Kedron. But what manner of stones were they? The 
chief corner-stones are twenty feet long and six feet high, 
while in the face of the south wall are stones twenty-three 
feet long, and even one thirty-eight feet nine inches long. 
“The foundation was of costly stones, even great stones, 
stones of ten cubits and stones“of eight cubits” (1 Kings 7: 
9,10). These certainly were Solomon’s work; for the de- 


struction of the first temple by Nebuchadnezzar did not 


include the destruction of the substructure supporting the 
vast platform, which, raised to a level with the central rock, 
once Araunah’s threshing-floor, was the ground on which all 
the buildings stood. Titus again, when he swept that plat- 
form with the besom of destruction, simply cast down the 
débris over the sides of the platform, so that, instead of a 
massive wall from the bottom of the Tyropeon, the ravine 
which separated Moriah from the City of David, there is 
only a slight depression in the surface, and a steep slope from 
the platform down to Ophel on the south. The officers of 
the Palestine Fund sank a shaft at the south-west angle, and 
revealed no less than a hundred and twenty feet of this mas- 
sive masonry, concealed by the accumulated rubbish; while 
at the south-east angle the wall is buried for a depth of eighty 
feet, and near the north-east angle, at St. Stephen’s gate, for 
a depth of a hundred and forty-two feet. .The spring of the 
arch, which once spanned the valley between the temple and 
the City of David, and under which ran the chariot road by 
which Solomon drove up to his palaces, still stands a hun- 
dred and fifteen feet above the ancient surface, Ata depth 
of a hundred feet beneath this arch, the excavations have 
brought to light the old pavement, with the stones of the 
temple lying on it exactly as they fell; and beneath this 
pavement, again, the stones of an earlier destroyed arch; and 
beneath these, again, a little stream of fresh water, flowing 
in a hewn channel. Enough is left to let us know what man- 
ner of stones and what buildings they were. But not a vestige 
of the temple itself remains; not one stone has been left on 
another. On its site the Emperor Hadrian, after suppressing 
a desperate rebellion of the scattered Jews, built in derision 
a temple of Jupiter, and forbade any Jew, on pain of death, 
to approach the place. Constantine modified this into a 
gorgeous church, or, more probably, utterly leveled it, and 
raised the great dome over the rock where once the alter of 
burnt offering had stood. Julian the apostate encouraged 
the Jews to rebuild their temple; but they were baffled, as 
_ pentemporary historians, Christian and pagan alike. attest, bv 


miraculous interventions of Divine displeasure, About a hun- 
dred and seventy years later, Justinian built at the south end 
of the platform the splendid Church of the Virgin, now the 
mosk of El Aksa. Just a hundred years later, in 636, the 
Khalif Omar took Jerusalem, and remodeled the Church of 
Constantine, and the crescent supplanted the cross. Once 
again, during the brief rule of the Crusaders, for eighty-eight 
years Christian worship was restored, to be crushed by Sala- 
din in A. D. 1187, Again the cross was raised in A. D, 1229 
by the Emperor Frederick ; but since A, D, 1243, Jerusalem 
has lain under the iron heel of the Moslem, waiting till He 
shall come again whose right it is, and he shall reign for- 
ever and ever. . 


The College, Durham, England, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Relate the incident which gave occasion for the sermon on 
the Mount of Olives (vs, 1,2). Give a description of the 
Temple buildings. What truth should we always remember, 
as we view our great buildings? (2 Pet.3: 10,11.) In view 
of this truth, where can money be safely invested? (Matt. 6: 
19, 20.) Is it probable that all the twelve, or only four of 
them, were present when this discourse was delivered on the 
Mount of Olives? (v.3; Matt, 24:3.) Whatthree questions 
does Jesus answer in this discourse? (v. 4; Matt. 24: 3.) 
What mistake did the disciples seem to be laboring under, 
respecting the duration of the Temple? What warning did 
Jesus give his disciples? (vs, 5,6.) In what other connection 
in this discourse does he foretell the appearance of false 
Christs and false prophets? (vs. 14-23.) Are these two warn- 
ings identical, or do they refer to different periods of time? 
What deceivers arose in the days of the early church? (Acts 
5 : 86, 87; 2 Cor. 11: 18-15.) Does, or does not, the same 
danger now exist? (2 Thess. 2: 3, 4.) 

Name other events which are not to be regarded as signs 
of the end of the world? (vs. 7, 8.) What did Jesus declare 
would be the history of religion in the world before the end? 
(vs. 9-13.) Show so.ne instances when these words were 
fulfilled (Acts 4: 5-8; 25:21, 22, etc.). Was the Gospel 
published among all nations prior to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, or does verse 10 refer to a later period? When did 
sacrifices cease in Jerusalem? What prophecy was then ful- 
filled? (v. 14; Dan. 9: 26, 27.) What reason have we for 
believing that the period of Jewish desolation shall continue 
only during the period of Gentile supremacy? (Luke 21 ; 20, 
24, 27,28.) What reason have we for believing that the world 
will continue after Christ’s second coming? (Matt, 24: 40, 41.) 
How do we know that the resurrection at that time shall con- 
sist only of the dead in Christ? (1 Thess. 4: 16; 1 Cor. 15: 
23.) Who shall be translated at that time? (1 Thess. 4; 17; 
1 Cor. 15 : 51, 52.) 

Philadelphia. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





CHRIST’S FAREWELL PRECEPTS. 





ECEIVED: for many shall come. 
BE ISTURBED : for the end is not yet. 
NOT ISMAYED : for the Spirit is with you. 
ISCOURAGED ; for he that endureth— 





TAKE YE HEED TO YOURSELVES. 








ONE GREATER THAN THE TEMPLE. 





THESE STONES 
SHALL BE OVERTHROWN, 


THE CORNER STONE 
SHALL REMAIN, 





THEY SHALL PERISH, BUT THOU REMAINEST. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ God is the refuge of his saints.” 

‘God moves in a mysterious way.” 

** My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“Soldiers of Christ, arise.”’ 

“When Jesus comes to reward his servants.” 
* Am I a soldier of the cross,” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a lesson that suggests the truth, that God’s plans 
for his people include overturnings and changes and trials 
beyond all that can now be foreseen; and that through all 
these vicissitudes the followers of Christ shall be guided and 
upheld, if they will put their trust in him. 

The change immediately predicted by the words of Jesus, 
as here given in Mark’s Gospel, was the overthrow of the 
Temple buildings in the destruction of Jerusalem. But that 
other changes, beyond this one, were included in the scope 





of our Lord’s teachings at this time, is evident from the ques- 
tion asked him a little later bv his disciplea according to the 


record in Matthew’s Gospel (Matt. 24: 8): “Tell us when 
shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy 
coming, and of the end of the world?” Three distinct events 
are, in this question, mentioned by the disciples; first, “these 
things,” in the overthrow of the Temple buildings; second, 
‘thy coming,” or the personal return 6f Jesus to the world; 
third, “the end of the world,” or the consummation of the 
present order of creation, These three things are all of them 
apparently referred to, in their order, in the prophetic words 
of Jesus; but the distinction between them severally, in his 
references to them, is not always clear, because the one that 
was then next before his hearers was the one which was of 
supreme importance to them at that time. And as it was 
with the disciples of Jesus in that day, so it is with his dis- 
ciples in our day. The change that is now imminent is the 
one for every disciple of Jesus to have in mind as of chief 
importance to himself, 

The great temple at Jerusalem seemed a sure fixture, 
Jesus said it should be wholly demolished, and his word has 
proved true. “No event seemed more unlikely,” says Bishop 
Warren. “No prophecy was ever more literally fulfilled.” 
Other things that seem firm to-day are among the things 
which must be overthrown, The improbable shall prove a 
fact when they fall. The fulfilling of one of these prophecies 
is an earnest of the fulfilling of them all. 

It is here that the illustrations which Dr. Robinson reports 
from the sermon of a great English preacher, come in with 
practical fitness. The preacher’s sermon is entitled “Men 
admiring doomed things.” “He takes the widest range for 
his illustration: secular interests, like markets, armies, gov- 
ernments, navies, are doomed things; artistic productions, as 
for instance, paintings, statues, buildings, are doomed things, 
Then he speaks of social distinctions: ranks, titles, ribbons, 
primogenitures,—all of these are doomed things; ecclesiasti- 
cal systems, hierarchies or establishments, sectarianisms, gar- 
ments, sounding names, and the like, certainly are doomed 
things; finally, the world itself, one vast ruin, with marks of 
wrath on its whole visage, is doomed soon to be burned.” 

We know when the first great change predicted by Jesus 
took place. Wedo not know when tHe next change is to 
come, but we may be sure that it will come, As Dr. Godet 
says: “Jesus fixed upon the time of the contemporaneous 
generation for the epoch of the first of these events, that 
which concerned Jerusalem, As to the second, that which 
concerns mankind in general, he declared that only God 
knew the time of it. But as truly as the first has been accom- 
plished as foretold by him, just as truly the second will be 
accomplished when the condition which he has himself indi-« 
cated for the realization of his return is fulfilled.” 

There are trials before us all; all the greater trials because 
we are disciples of Christ. “Ye shall be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake,” says Jesus, There is hope for us all, in 
all our trials and beyond all our trials, if only we endure in 
trust. “He that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved,” says Jesus. “The end” came to those who first heard 
these words of Jesus when they were called to meet him. 
“The end” will come to us when we are called to meet him, 
by our going hence, or by his coming hither; “but the end 
is not yet” to all of us. Endurance in hope and im faith is 
still our portion in the path of duty. 

None of us are likely to be beaten in synagogues, or to be 
called to stand before kings, on trial because of our faith, 
But all of us are liable to have experiences of trial and 
sorrow which are beyond our unaided strength to bear, The 
promise to us each and all out of the teachings of this lesson 
is that, according to our restful trust in Christ, we shall have 
the presence and comfort of the Holy Spirit to sustain us in 
our need, and to bring us through it to fulness of joy beyond. 


ADDED POINTS. 

Our standards of measurement are very different from God’s 
standards. That which is insignificant in his sight, we won- 
der over because of its supposed greatness and grandeur, 
That which we deem wisdom, he sees to be folly. “The 
Lord seeth not as man seeth;” and we ought to have this 
truth in mind while making our estimates of things about us. 

If we want more knowledge concerning spiritual things, 
our best course is to go to Jesus with our questionings. If no 
clear light on the subject comes to us from his word, or from 
God’s providences, we may be sure that the shadow is better 
for us than light would be, 

All of us are liable to be deceived by those who claim to 
know more than Christ knew. There are teachers of that 
sort on every hand. Some claim to show us a better way 
than Jesus taught concerning sickness and sorrow and sin, 
Some claim to have more light than he had as to the time of 
his second coming. “Take heed lest any man deceive you.” 

When the end comes, to any trial, or to any series of trials, 
or to any period of the world’s history, we shall know it, 
Meanwhile our duty is to meet the present, and to know that 
the end is-not yet. 

Whatever God calls us to suffer or to endure, he will give 
us courage to meet, and strength to bear, if only we will trust 
him in all confidence; neither worrying over the future, ner 





shirking in the present. 
‘There are times when it would seem that we have t 
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choose between Christ and our earthly dear ones, But of 
this we may be sure: we can never be really true to the best 
interests of those whom we love by turning against our 
Saviour and theirs. If we are true to him, we are in the 
highest sense true to all who are ours, whom he loves more 
dearly than we can love them. 

Whatever may be the present to the follower of Jesus, the 
brightest days are ahead. And the heavier the shadows 
now, the clearer the light hereafter. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_—_>——_— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





PENTATEUCHAL ANALYSIS.* 


The shape in which the pentateuchal problem, and 
with it biblical criticism in its modern shape, was pre- 
cipitated upon the American Church, five or six years 
ago, by the Robertson Smith heresy trials in Scotland, 
was, in some respects, an unfortunate one. It came as 
a body of results, as a completed system ; and the Chris- 
tian scholar and believer was asked to sit in judgment 
upon deductions and conclusions, with the processes of 
which he had little or no acquaintance. To this came 
the further fact, that the pentateuchal theory was intro- 
duced in its most radical and objectionable shape. That 
in such a state of affairs the argument and discussion 
could be anything but satisfactory, is no more than what 
could be expected. Neither the principles involved, nor 
the data upon which the solution must be based, are even 
yet clearly understood and.appreciated except by a few. 

It is for this reason gratifying that the fundamental 
literary problem underlying the whole debate—namely, 
the analysis of the Pentateuch into various documents— 
has been made the subject of a series of minute detailed 
investigations by two of the prominent Hebraists of 
America. Professor Harper of Yale and Professor 
Green of Princeton have undertaken to do this impor- 
tant work for the readers of the Hebraica. The October 
number (delayed in its issue) contains the first article of 
the series by Professor Harper. The first twelve chap- 
ters of Genesis are examined in sections, and the facts 
and reasons given which these chapters furnish in favor 
of an analysis. The essay covers fifty-five closely and 
compactly printed quarto pages. The writer does not 
speak as an advocate, but merely as a reporter. It is 
not his object to offer a new analysis or give new reasons 
for the old analysis, but from the vast field of literature 
in this department to give in a systematically arranged 
shape the whys and the wherefores of the documentary 
theory. His work is thus a compilation, and not a new 
investigation,—and that, too, a compilation to which he 
does not personally acknowledge allegiance. The object 
of the whole series is to furnish the reader with a com- 
plete array of the facts in the case, pro and con, and hence 
make it possible for him to reach his own conclusions 
independently. A great service is thereby being done 
to American biblical study. No matter what position 
the reader may personally occupy, a full and complete 
statement of the existing controversy cannot but be wel- 

come in the interests of fair and honest discussion, 

The argument on the other side could not have been 
entrusted to better hands than to those of Professor 
Green. He is universally recognized as the strongest 
opponent of the analysis hypothesis, It is not without 
reason that he is often called “the American Hengsten- 
berg.” Since Keil’s death, Germany has no prominent 
advocate of the traditional views as to the authorship of 
the Pentateuch ; and since the death of Bachmann, of 
the University of Rostock, there is not an Old Testament 
professor in the Fatherland who is not an adherent of some 
form of the documentary theory. The indications all point 
to this, that in America this great and fundamental 
problem can be and will be most fairly discussed as to 
its real merits. Neither in Holland nor in England 
have the conservative scholars made any serious attempt 
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objectively to examine into the question of literary analy- 
sis. This minute and exhaustive investigation by two 
scholars who are both critical and Christians, where, 
accordingly, the conditions for a fair argument are pres- 
ent, has asignificance morethan local. Itisonly through 
such examinations that trustworthy conclusions can be 
reached. These articles are all the more welcome because 
the student cannot find such helps anywhere else. Kuenen 
is indeed accessible to English readers, but he is by no 
means the best of guides. The Germans do not consider 
it necessary to prove the right and the fact of such analy- 
sis. These are regarded as a tradition of criticism. Dill- 
mann, in his large commentary on the Pentateuch, says 
that “ these are the results of a hundred years of scholarly 
research.”  Delitzsch pays but little attention to the 
question of analysis as such; even Wellhausen’s work, 
which is the basis of nearly all of recent discussions, does 
not even pretend to be complete, confining itself chiefly 
to points more or less under debate. 

As to what are regarded as the results of the critical 
analysis, in so far as these refer to the literary compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch, no better summary could be 
found than the new translation of Genesis by Professors 
Kautzsch and Socin. In this book the parts and por- 
tions assigned to the different documents are distin- 
guished by different kinds of print. Eight kinds of type 
are used; one for the Priest-Codex; asecond for the Jeho- 
vist; a third for the older sections of the second docu- 
ment; a fourth for the Elohist, generally found united 
with the Jehovist; a fifth for such sections in which 
these two can no longer be distinguished; a sixth for 
chapter 14, which presents peculiar problems of its own; 
a seventh for the redactor; and an eighth for later 
glosses. In this way it is possible, at a single glance, to 
tell to which of the documents a chapter or section or 
verse is claimed to belong. The book is accordingly 
very handy and useful for Pentateuch students. 

As a translation, the version of Kautzsch and Socin is 
the beginning for the Old Testament of what Weiz- 
siicker has done for the New. It is the reproduction, on 
the basis of exact exegesis, of the thoughts of the biblical 
writers in the language of our day. It again shows that 
a good translation is the best of commentaries; for it is 
the crystallization of minute interpretation. A work of 
this kind for the English Church is a desideratum of our 
theological literature, 





A beautifully printed and conveniently arranged dis- 
appointment is Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of Education. 
The sub-title assures the reader that he is to be given 
“‘a handbook of reference on all subjects connected with 
education (its history, theory, and practice), comprising 
articles by eminent educational specialists.” Among 
the latter one notices such respectable names as those of 
H. Courthope Bowen, Oscar Browning, Mrs. Fawcett, 
Arthur Sidgwick, and James Sully; and, though the 
articles are not signed, good work is to be found in the 
treatment of many of the subjects. The book, however, 
would be accurately described in the following terms: 
“A lottery of educational articles, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, written by Englishmen for Englishmen, and 
appealing to English teachers for support.” Unfor- 
tunately it is reissued in America, by Mr. C. W. Bar- 
deen, of Syracuse, an alert and helpful writer and pub- 
lisher, whose imprint promises exactly what this book 
does not give,—a direct and practical aid to hard-working 
teachers. Mr. Bardeen was evidently misled, in his 
choice, by what the book promised to be. The treat- 
ment of American colleges is worthless, and that of 
American universities nearly so, though ample space is 
found for “ Provincial Colleges,” and nearly nine pages 
for “ Prelections, Extra Academical.” About the same 
space is bestowed upon “University Robes.” The great 
public school system of the United States is curtly dis- 
missed in a few words, prior to an account of the widely 
different scheme for English schools of the same name. 
Our great experiments, and considerable successes, in 
scientific and technological training, are unknown to the 
compilers, who, unfortunately, profess to bring their in- 
formation to the latest date. The educational influence 
of Swedenborgianism is portrayed in six columns, and 
the treatment of child-actors in five, while one is enough 
for the Sunday-school. The writer on the education of 
the blind knows what has been done in America; but 
the writer on deaf-mute education is unaware of any 
achievements on this side of the water. President 
Garfield’s educational recommendations give him a 
biography, but not those of President Hayes. Horace 
Mann receives due commemoration, as does Warren 
*| Colburn, but few other American educators appear. 
Is seems wise for such works as this to present inter- 
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lar collections have recognized that the influence of one 
part of the world upon another, in pedagogy, is almost 
immediate. But even if the-editors of the volume were 
willing to address a British audience on British topics 
and experience almost exclusively, the appearance of 
their book in America must be accompanied by a very 
clear statement that, while it makes, in some ways, a 
serviceable addition to the teacher’s library, it is inno 
sense comprehensive or complete in itself. Even in its 
treatment of the study and teaching of our own language 
it is absurdly defective,—as perhaps might be expected in 
a work which elegantly remarks concerning the phrase 
multum non muita: “It is somewhat difficult to state 
with certainty who was the first to give vent to this 
maxim.” The mingled usefulness and uselessness of 
this cyclopedia are symmetrically continued in the 
“Select and Systematic Bibliography of Pedagogy,” by 
William Swan Sonnenschein, the London publisher of 
the work, previously known as having bibliographic 
ambitions, This list, which occupies thirty-four pages, 
is entertaining in its swiftly varying surprises, whereby 
it now delights the reader by its apt insertions, and now 
astonishes him by equally unexpected omissions. (9X6 
inches, pp. vi, 562. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 
Price, $3.75.) 


The series of commentaries on the New Testament, 
edited by Dr. Alvah Hovey and published by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, has already been noticed 
in these columns, A new volume binds together the expo- 
sitions of the General Epistles by three different authors: 
James, by Dr. Edwin T. Winkler; 1 and 2 Peter and 
Jude, by Dr. Nathaniel M. Williams; 1, 2, and 3 John, 
by Dr. Henry A. Sawtelle. These Epistles, as is well 
known, present peculiar difficulties ; some of them giving 
rise to perplexing questions of introduction, others 
involving exegetical problems. These have been fully 
recognized by the authors of this volume, and the dis- 
cussions, while candid, do not leave much uncertainty 
as to the position taken in each case by the commentator 
himself. The vexed question as to “ the spirits in prison ” 
is treated at length, and the exegesis of President Bart- 
lett, referring the preaching to the days of Noah, is 
accepted and defended. In general, the views presented 
are those that commend themselves to evangelical Chris- 
tians. Dr. Hovey occasionally interpolates, in brackets, 
a suggestion of his own. This Commentary on the Epis- 
tles is for Sunday-school teachers and private Christians, 
but those who read Greek will find much that is designed 
for them. Most admirable is the brief defense of the 
canonicity of 2 Peter against the fancied discovery of Dr. 
E. A. Abbott (Encyclopedia Britannica) that the author 
had used Josephus, (9X6 inches, pp. 296. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $2.00.) 


A good deal of interesting information, statistical and 
pictorial, is packed within the 286 pages of the Rey. 
Dr. George W. Shinn’s Handbook of Notable Episcopal 
Churches in the United States, published by the “ Moses 
King Corporation,” Boston, the head of which began 
his business of publishing guide-books when he was a 
Harvard Freshman, and has continued it’ ever since, 
The present volume is copiously illustrated by wood- 
cut and process-work; and its pictures, while varying in 
merit, very fairly portray the architectural progress of 
the Episcopal Church from the early days of the Vir- 
ginia colony to these present times, with their projects of 
vast American cathedrals. Some of the parish churches 
here represented are of the size and magnificence of 
Trinity, Boston, while some of the existing “cathedrals” 
are small, and mean country meeting-houses; but archi- 
tectural and numerical progress is very clearly manifest, 
especially in the development of the Episcopal Church 
in the cities. The descriptive text is pleasantly written, 
and includes much historical, biographical, and statis- 
tical matter. The tone indicates sacramentarian sym- 
pathies on the writer’s part; but the treatment of such 
great workers as Drs. Phillips Brooks and W. 8S. Rains- 
ford, of the other “wing,” is broadly commendatory, 


trated, pp. 286. 
Price, $1.00.) 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


_ oo 


DR. ALFRED EDERSHEIM. 
[A. Neubauer, in The Athenzsum.] 
It is always painful for a friend to write an obituary. 


And in the present case it is still more painful when I 
think that I left Dr. Edersheim before Christmas, when 
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national information; and our American editors of simi- 
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most cheerful, and very hopeful of his 
complete recovery. Only last Thursday 
I received a post-card from him, perhaps 
the last he wrote, worded in a joyful 
tone, and announcing to me that he 
had finished the three Grinfield Lectures 
which he would have to deliver in the 
summer term. Alas! on Monday news 
reached me that he died suddenly on 
Saturday, the 16th inst. 

Although an intimate friend of the de- 
ceased for the last six years (I made his 
acquaintance in 1881, when he came to 
Oxford to preach the sermon on Jewish 
prophecy), I know nothing about his life 
before he settled in Oxford. From his 
mouth I heard that he was born in Austria 
and educated in the Jewish religion. He 
was a student at the Vienna University, 
graduated at Kiel and Giessen, and fin- 
ished his theological education in Scot- 
land.. He received the Hon. M.A. at 
Oxford in 1881, and was made M.A. by 
decree in 1883, when he settled in Oxford 
in order to be near a great library for the 
completion of his “Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah.” More I do not know 
of him; for I never inquired about his 
theological views, not being a theologian 
myself, and differing widely from him in 
point of religion. For the same reason I 
can say little about his early writings, 
which consist mostly of translations from 
German and Jewish stories for educa- 
tional purposes, Even of his “ Bible His- 
tory,” in seven volumes, which had a great 
success, I know little; but I have seen 
him hard at work on the last volume, 
when the task of comparing the biblical 
dates with the Assyrian canon made his 
nighte’sleepless. His great work on the 
life of Christ I have read, and, whatever 
mistakes he may have made in a few tal- 
mudical passages,—so do we all except 
those who believe themselves infallible,— 
he was very painstaking in order to be as 
accurate as possible; and his book is a 
great book from an orthodox point of view, 
and I do not wonder that it reached # 
third edition, which seven years’ hard 
work deserved. I cannot enumerate here 
his many minor works, such as lectures 
and contributions to periodical literature 
and encyclopedias. In the “Speaker's 
Commentary ” he wrote on Ecclesiasticus, 
on which he spent great labor. Alas! his 
lectures on the Septuagint he will not see 
published; and how far his Life of St. Paul 
has advanced we shall know only later. 

Although I strongly disagreed with my 
deceased friend in matters of religion as 
well as in those of biblical criticism,—for 
he belonged to the most conservative 
school,—there was no cloud between us. 
How could it be otherwise with his natural 
awiability and kindness, and with his 
ready forgiveness of offenses against him? 
He died quietly and peacefully, in accord- 
ance with his life, at the age of sixty-four, 
which is not more than maturity for 
learned men. In the university which 
adopted him he was esteemed by every- 
body without exception, and he will be 
deeply missed by many friends. His 
charming tall figure will not meet us any 
more in the library at lectures and other 
gatherings, but his memory will last in 
Oxford and elsewhere, wherever he was 
known, His children may be proud of 
his name. Rest in peace, my friend, and 
may thy soul be bound in the bundle of 
life with the Lord thy God! 


[Editorial in The (London) Times,] 


The Rev. Alfred Edersheim, whose death 
occurred somewhat suddenly at Mentone 
on Saturday last, was an author of con- 
siderable account in the field of Jewish 
history, and on the subject of the life of 
Christ. His best known work is The Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, which 


his other writings are a History of the Jew- 
ish Nation after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (1856); History of Elisha (1867); The 
Temple, its Ministry and Services (1875); a 
Bible History in7 volumes; Prophecy and 
History in Relation to the Messiah, being 
the Warburton Lectures for 1880-84; Laws 
and Polity of the Jews (1883), He wasa 
contributor to the Speaker’s Commentary 
on the Apocrypha, and to numerous re- 
views and magazines. Dr. Edersheim was 
a D.D. of Edinburgh, Ph.D. of the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, and M.A., Oxon.,, by decree 
of Convocation. He was ordained deacon 
and priest in 1875, and was select preacher 
at Oxford in 1884. He held the vicarage 
of Loders, Dorset, until 1883, but of late 
years has resided at Oxford. His health 
had been seriously affected for some time, 
but it was not anticipated that his illness 
would have so sudden a termination. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
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For dyspepsia, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. J. J. McWilliams, Denison, Iowa, 

says: “I have used it largely in nervousness 
and dyspepsia, and I consider that it stands 
unrivaled as a remedy in cases of this kind, 
I have also used it in cases of sleeplessness, 
with very gratifying results.” 


UNIVERSITY LECTURES 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


DELIVERED BEFORE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
by George Dana Boardman, D.D. 


Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 
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Cruden’s Complete Concordance 


TO THE 


Old and New Testaments and 
the Apocrypha. 
Edited by William Youngman. 


*,* We have just issued the best and cheap-st edi- 
tion in the world of Cruden’s Complete Concordaner to 
the Bibie, type new and readable ; contains the Apoc- 

ha, alphabetical list of the pro er names in the 
Ola and New Testaments, with Phe r meaning or sig- 
nification in their original languages, x concordance 
to the proper names, a summary of the contents of 
the Holy Bible, and also a Comarate summary of the 
contents of all the chapters of the New Testament, 
More references and more supplementary mater of 
great value than any other p — concordance, In 
royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. Price, $1.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR A SHORT TIME. 
The postage alone on this book costs 25 cents, but 


os receipt of $1.25 we will mail ms a copy postage 
free, if you mention The Sunday School Times, 


FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY, 
3 Cooper Union. 4th Ave., New York City. 


Chambers's Journal. 


This old and popular monthly, full of useful and in- 
teresting reading, began a new volume with the Feb- 
ruary ates, with price reduced to 20 cents per 
co) ty er $2.25 per annum, postpaid. 

% 1 a numbers of the current volume may now be 
obtained. All newsdealers. 
THEINTERNAT TONAL "NEWS CO., New York. 


Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in the MAY NUMBER of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 
Only i5ec. Yearly, $1.75. All newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


Now Ready—the May Part of the 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, 
with SiG At TIC FASHION sappie ement of 56 FIG- 
URES, and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 
FIGURE ES, besides numerous Storie: i iy! Music, 
new EMBROIDERY designs, PATTERNS 
A new volume began with the January tart. All 
a nag gs may aod be obtained. 
each. rly ps All newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL MEWS CO., New York, 


WwW « or, Factsthatare 
an unknown, gorously written and quaintly 


illustrated papers, infused with a sowewliat rough but 
origina! humor that serves to empbasize the writer’s 

pb thought. The loftiest sentlnents are illustrated 
with epigram, satire, 4 adventure, in a style both origi- 
wal ¢ Pi presses 12mo, cloth. 270 


ie ae & 1.25, Send for circular. BY A BODY 




















MUSIC for Easter. 


Send for our attractive 1 list of Easter Carols, 
Easter Songs, Easter Anthems, 


MUSIC for Schools. 


The best and brightest is found In our Song 
poy tee 4 (60 aa i Gos . to, ay 5 bey ke 
our Song annua OoKS: Cc O08. cts, 
$4.20 doz.; 50 cte., $4.80 doz.), for Graded Schools, 


MUSIC for Temperance. 


160 rousing good songs, in Asa Hull’s Tem 
ance Rallying Songs (35 cts.; $3.60 per 


MUSIC for Sunday-Schools. 


The sweetest and purestin Praise im Song 
(40 cts.; $4.20 per doz.). 


MUSIC for Social Singing. 
College Songs bn cts.), Col boge Ga mas 

for Banjo ($1.00), for eases a > p Ae 

leeand Plantation Songs ( Fe Samana 

Old Songs We Used to Sing (61.00 

MUSIC for Concerts; Juvenile. - 
The cantatas, Merry p Ato pany: at 

Flora’sFestival, Voices of 2.6 dos 


Hilled Cock Robin (each tootn 
Dairy Mold sSuppentLewis),2 cin e100 


MUSIC for Home. 


Popular Song Cente Popular 
Piano Collection om (cach, $1.00. 


MAILED FOR RE RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 


WILL BE ISSUED APRIL 15. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 


By ROBERT LOWRY and W. HOWARD DOANE, 


Crowded from title page to index with Sun- 
day-schoo!l songs which cannot 
be excelled, 
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Lowry, Doan, SANKEY, STEBBINS, SWENEY, 
KIRKPATRICK, MAIN, SEWARD, UNSELD, PURIN- 
TON, STEVENSON, DANKs, and other well-known 
and talented composers, have able productions in 


BRICHT ARRAY. 


It isa long time since a Sunday-school song-book 
has been issued, embracing 80 much variety. 


The three years since our last S. 8. Song Book have 
enabled us to prepere one of the most valuable books 
of our popular series, 


BRICHT ARRAY 


abounds in material of the most excellent and usefal ~ 
character. We are contident that a careful na 
tion will secure the adoption of 


BRICHT ARRAY. 


192 pages. $20 per 100, in boards, 
Paper cover, for examination, sent on receipt of 25c. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicage 





YAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
P* RTUES wishing to purchase Sunday-school 
libraries, will do well to send for our 56-page 
catalogue of 8.4%: Books, Most complete ever issued, 
ivin) ne Fores and net price of eac: book, GOO 9D 
fNo GH & WOGLOM ©O,, 122 Nassau St How York, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 223 


two thousand illustrated books and five magazin 
for the family. They mail a bexutiful illustra’ 
Book Bulletin, on application, to any address. 


400 RECITATIONS and READINGS, 


Bound in Handsome Paper Cover 
mailed to any address, ior 30 cents. Stamps taken, 
Address J. 8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., N. ¥. 
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CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymus and tunes for church worship. 


EASTER The Risen } King! Christ's Trium nd 
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Anthems, FREE! Fiche Music Go., La Fayette, Ind. 
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REDEMPTION SONGS, 


Compiled by Dr. L. W. MUNHAL 


has the cream of all the popular sy of 
sacred music. Persons in search of « collec- 
tion of thorough good pieces, will miss it if 
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Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yvearround, Samplecopy, sete 
ASA HULL, 160 Nassau &t., New York, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The*same price percopy 
Sor any number of copies less than five. To a new 
su ber, half price ($1.00), 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite fin subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low ratee: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total nuinber of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

If a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smalier schools, vrulch can not well form large clubs, 
have the bevetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro-~ 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
ter of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every leacher_ must actually be asubscriber, 
= that the number ef copies ordered must not be 
ess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join-the club, i\ or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be .ao- 
scribed for at the same time. TZtachers wane tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order t» secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “ NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber ‘s meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time Spring the past two years. 

The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entiiied to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 

ve). A second free copy, will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
ty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
Ing to the preference of subscribers. ‘Che papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
ead the name of the school should be mentioned in 

e order. 
eftitioncrs may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as segue ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


rT. 
Pefabscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
. office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it been sent. All addresses should include 

* both county and state. E 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
»such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 
THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be masie than that for securing a fair treat of the 
Os pole A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

one 








year ont 
@ paper will not be sent to any ond 
the time paid unless oy special request. T 


expiration of the sub 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to en. 
able alt the teachers of » school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or nally sub- 
tions for The Sunda; hool Times (the paper to 
sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
eumeny at the following rs*2a:— 
milto4 copies, 10s. each. 
“ 5to9 83.6da, “ 
10 copies and upwarés, 73.6da, “ 
To secure the above races for five or more copies, the 
raust be ordered at one time, and they will be 
w K ong od analy 0 the aes he arn oe > x 
age to one address, ever may referr 
by the subscribers. “ 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


CROFT G ALLENS 


Absolutely Pure 
Sold by first-class 
Grocers everywhere 
A trial sample free 
. on request. 
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BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


IRES’rRoGT BEER 


Delicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 6 gallons. 


FRE cere ee ort come 
B CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass 
"INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


rQGod IAawer Oil =: 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Tt isused and endorsed by Physt- 
cians because it is the best, 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Ci. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, 

It is a perfoct Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or ¢ 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remeiy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 

Sold by ali Druggiste. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


HOPE SOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wilbor’s 
ef Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeabie in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 








ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


wes EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, aud most invigorating 
sportin the world. Wheels 
are betterthan horses. Doc 











tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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pet ee ey 
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ted 
city drives 
BI ON EASY 
miC Y CLES pxvmenrs. 
No extra charge; every American make, 
new or 2d hand ; lowest prices guaranteed ; 
for young or old. Send for cata. ROUSE, 
HAZARD, & CO., 76 G Street, Peoria, [lL 











DDBABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its'merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer onght to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa. 


~'W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
on the bottom, are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 























COD LIVER OIL, 


With Extract of Malt and Compound Syrup 
of Hypophosphites, is an effective remedy 
for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Scrofula, and all Wasting Diseases. 

F is as pleasant and palatable to take as 
oney. 

Its strengthening effects are almost im- 
mediate. 


It does net come up to assert itself semi- 
eccas:onally after being swallowed, as 
other Emulsions certainly do. 
itis a great producer of BONE and MUS- 
CLE, it purifies the Rlood, and patients 
gxin rapidly in weight while taking it. 
Kt is a true Emulsion, the only one that is 
alwaysready.always alike, and that never 
has a thick, gummy, and greasy BLOB at 
the top to upset the PATIENT’S STOMACH. 
It is used in all the leading Hospitals. 

It is prescribed by the most eminent phy- 
sicians in the United States and Canada, 


Ask your druggist for it, and take no other. 
J. A. MAGEE & CoO., Lawrence, Mass. 
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BALL’S CORSETS are-Boned With KABO 


‘ POR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Cuicaco Corset Co.. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





= GeopD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 





Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED CorRa- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
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WORTH REPEATING. 





SELF-PRAISE. 
[Editorial in the (Philadelphia) Public Ledger.] 


Xenophon says: “The most pleasant 
sound that a man can hear is his own 
praise in another’s mouth; but the most 
odious thing unto others is a man com- 
mending himself.” Yet the desire of the 
former is nearly always the cause of the 
latter. The wish to be respected and 
esteemed is natural, and, in its place, 
affords one very powerful motive to excel- 
lence. Sometimes, however, it becomes 
the only one, and then it is always debas- 
ing. Not content with living so as to 
deserve esteem, or not willing thus to 
live, the greedy lover of approbation 
wants it none the less, The less sure he 
is of its real existence, the more eager he 
becomes to hear the words of praise, 
which he accepts for the reality. If they 
do not come, or come too slowly, he fre- 
quently resorts to self-praise to bring 
them forth. If others do not discern and 
acknowledge his genius, or abilities, or 
ig deeds, he must help them to do it, 

0, in various ways, he strives to com- 
mend himself, that others, hearing him, 
may believe him, and give him that sweet 
morsel of applause which he so anxiously 
craves, 

To do this boastfully and arrogantly is 
so often found to excite only ridicule or 
disgust that more guarded methods are 
usually employed. The shrewd praise- 
seeker will earnestly extol such deeds or 
qualities in another as most closely resem- 
ble his own, and loudly decry the special 
faults to which he is not addicted. Or 
he will depreciate another person in hopes 
of transferring to himself the regard in 
which he is held. Or he will swell an 
injury he has received by exaggerating 
his-own claims to the gratitude of the 
offender. Sometimes, by reproof, he will 
imply his superiority ; sometimes, by flat- 
tery, he will strive to buy honeyed words 
in return. In narrating an event in 
which he took part he will contrive to 
create a strong impression of his own 
heroism or  grorase or benevolence, while 
anything of an opposite nature he. will 
carefully suppress. In these and in many 
other ways will the praise-lover angle 
with more or less skill for the encomiums 
of his fellow-men, seeming to forget the 
intrinsic worthlessness of words extorted 
by such means. For praise, to mean any- 
thing at all, must be spontaneous, and 
prompted by real approval ef character 
or admiration of excellence. Otherwise 
it is as futile as a bubble that floats a 
moment in the air and is gone forever. 

Self-praise is no test of self-approval. 
Indeed, those who are most insistent in 
their own commendation are frequently 
the least confident of its justice. Often it 
is the very consciousness of inferiority 
which makes people thus struggle to pre- 
vent others from depreciating them. He 
who is pure in desire, noble in character, 
rich in good deeds, has no need to pro- 
claim it. He is content to wait till others 
find it out, and will not be much cast 
down if they never do. True self-respect 
is the best antidote to vanity, and would 
be ashamed to sound its own trumpet. It 
is, indeed, often ashamed of the trumpets 
that are loud in its applause. Flattery 
is not sweet but loathsome to the self- 
respecting man, and the only praise that 
can, give him pleasure is that which is 
sincere, spontaneous, and unsought, All 
eget epithets, all adulation of his 
wealth or positién or power, are distaste- 
fultohim. So the fulsome blandishmenta 
of those who call women “angels,” yet 
refuse to honor the true rights and virtues 
of womanhood, will be scorned by every 
woman of spirit and dignity. And all 
those, men and ‘women alike, who desire 
no praise but what is genuine and deserved, 
will certainly lay no traps and stoop to no 
subterfuges to obtain it. 

There are, indeed, some instances in 
which a man is called upon to speak 
well of himself. Under unjust accusa- 
tion it may be the path of courage and 
right to assert the contrary truth, how- 
ever much it may be in his own favor, 
and to show how very far from him are 
the things with which he is falsely 
charged. It may be necessary also for 
the defense of those who are implicated 
with him. It may sometimes be the 
means of encouraging others to emula- 
tion to tell them what we have already 
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4 ane, 8 success, and many a despairing 
one is roused to hope and enthusiasm b 
the courage of another. Plutarch tells 
us that “ Antigonous the Second gener- 
ally was modest and free from bluster- 
ing, but at the sea-fight at Cos, one of his 
friends saying, ‘See you not ‘how much 
— the number of the enemy’ s ships 

than ours?’ he answers, ‘And for 
how many ships dost thou reckon me?” 
It is. not boastful to say to those who 
ought to trust us, ‘Have I ever failed 
ang Have I ever deceived you?’ imply- 
ng that we deserve their confidence, if 
such be the truth. After all, it is the 
motive which is the real test of the char- 
acter of self-praise. If it be used only in 
the cause of justice and truth, in right- 
eous self-vindication, or in the interests 
of others, it is justifiable, and not to be 
avoided through mistaken modesty. But 
if,as in the great majority of cases, it is 
the suggestion of egotism, the bubbling 
forth oF an excessive self-complacency, 
the effort to force praise from other lips 
and to insist upon being held in higher 
esteem than the character and conduct 
will of themselves create, then let it be 
shunned as an insidious and fatal stimu- 
lant, the appetite for which will gor by 
what it feeds on, and which will finally 
poison the springs of action, weaken the 

wers, and destroy that self-respect and 
Ind dependence which lie at the root of all 
manly character and valuable life. 


~ WANAMAKER’S. 


SENSATIONS IN LINEN MERCHANDISE ane DIFFI- 
cult, especially when the whole stock and all the 

rices are ante sensations. The very principle of 

r Linen business is a sensation. 

The largest gathering of Linens in the oar 
There are fine Linens and rare—dainty, beautifu 
i tf the cheaper sorts, but = us the cheapest 

nen is 




















ax—not jute, cotton or to 
Table Linens. Several hundred “Yongths Bleached 
Damask Table Linen: 
23¢ yards long, $1.25 and w ya ~ 
3 yards long, 1.50 and hey 
ese goods are remarkably ane ee the price. You 


will f find them in the west end of the en Store, 
near the Ladies’ Waiting gl 

YARD STUFFS FEEL THE A 62INCH 
Bleached Damask, soft to the Touch, 60 50c a yard. A 


72-inch Bleached Damask in floral des signs, ual to 
any A-§ bry Ln at S80cayard, 22-inch Napkins to 
mat 

68-inch Bleached 2 Damask, $1.10 a yard. A 
pnt fing Cy a inches wide, at $2; Napkins to 
ma 

Fine Trish Do Double Damask, very heavy, $1.75 and 


a yard 
pa ee. All white, 


‘A Colored Bordered Set, frin 
open. -work border, 2x2 yards, 

Bed Linen. ‘That French esa woven Ghesting is 
ot over-handsome as it runs from the iece, but vm | 
epeated washings it bleaches beautiful y, softens and 

rend ft fee ee ere isn'ta make-believe 
You get it just as it comes from 
the looms, save that it has bee bleached ”— 
not a perfect white. 95 inches wide, $1 a yard. Lower 
gtade, 69 inches, 65c; 94 inches, 75c. 


If you want to start with vahiiienee in Linen Sheet-# 


ing, ouf Scotch fills the bill. 90 inches, 80c, $1, $1.10, 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Philadelphia. 





BLACK SILK WARP 
HENRIETTA CLOTH. 


We have opened a new invoice 
of Black Silk Warp Henriettas, 
subject to slight manufacturer’s 
imperfections, at the following 
prices: 


$1.00 per yard, regularly $1.25 





1.10 1.35 
1.25 “ ‘6s 6 1.60 
135 * si ” 1.75 
150 * = iced 1.85 
1.65 “6 “ 2.00 
ww 6 “ 2.25 


These goods are similar to the 
line sold by us last Fall. They 
are from one of the most cele- 
brated makers in England, and 
of far more than usual value. 


Samples sent on request. 


JAMES McCREERY & ors 
Broadway and Iith St., 
New York. 





DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE. 


So light a child can run it, 
So simple it requires no care, 
Bo strong it never wears out. 


Use STUART’S SPOOL COTTON. 


soneneetes fot Strength, Smoothness, and Finish. 
rominent wholesale firm in the West says: 








Over 350, 000 











ee | 
A cr es of Choice Farm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 





never known, Best all-the-year climate in the world. 





. Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. 


For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





mation, will be mailed 


A Guide, with maps, prices, FRE 


terms, and all required infor- 
of charge on application. 


C. B, SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C, & N.-W. B'y, CHICAGO, ILL. 








LOANS: 


On approved prodactive realty in the Golden Belt 
of the Middie West at one-third ite value, make 


The Safest, Most Profitable, 


AnD | oe otal SRSIRASLE Boy Koeln Soourtties 


THE ‘HUSTED D INVESTMENT T CO. 
reign KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 


Capital, $500.000. Paid up $350,000. 














WHEN a pant-hunter pantless 
Veco is panting for pants, 


HE pants for the best pants 
mathe pant-market grants, 


HE panteth unpanted 
oom Util he implants 


ig pote eel in a pair of our 
== Plymouth Rock Pants. 


TO OBTAIN poss BeoRee eens we 


route, & oa send 6 cents, for 
which we will fall "tape self-m 


en easurement 

blanks, an prov 

ponent =” 10 nd Paps ket it 3 you cannot wait for 

sam afl ue enone ogg? olor preferred, with waist, 

inside eg, an P measures, remit $3, 

with 35 cents to eave cost of expres 

and we will forward the goods pre-paid 

in the U. 8., fuarausesthg oe e delivery ona — 

satisfaction or money refu 
ats we make to your 0} ~ r ful sag ie sitit 
Overcoats, $12. hat for any cause we 

at Sayers request, upon return of 

alter: ts free of 


pov mone 
terations or new 


goods, or make 
extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mail to 


mi to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


det OF zw Broadway, New 
ye on B alae ee ass.; 
fimore House, 8 60 Mar- 
ket St., Lynn, 
Providence, R. I. ; 
New Haven, Conn. nn. 

Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility, may, 
write A Xp’ mpany, at Boston (cap- 
ital $20, 4 Toe 


lit the commercial nou, moaned 
When you want anything in 


DRY GOODS, 


send to us for samples, as our prices kA 
always the lowest for reliable goods. 
large stock of 


Teachers’ Oxford Bibles 


Testaments, a pre ule, Fare Books, at about 
half the usual pri 

Please send for Raval and price lists of our 
stock that are continuously being issued, 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


Brooklyn, New York. 


“Cleanfast” 
BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 























THE CLE. KANFAST 
ERY 
Pe Rrosdway. New, York. 
109 State Stree 
gar Send for Price List, 
HUTCHINSON’ § GLOVES 
For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock, 
to learn how them, and save money, 
send stamp to manussctores He 


Mh Patcage, 
49 West Street, 
ARE THE BEST MADE 
and warranted. 
Those Wow forget tnsrnean gloves, and 
book about gloves. a. Histadl 


JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 


JOHKN C. HUTCHINSON, 


Do You Want Mone ay? 
Have you One Hundred, 
Thousand or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city, We 
guarantee you absolutely oO 
against loss, supply pt 
tising matter r free give 
sive agency, sole use rt 
club Ly ey) and Favewsed ‘ou from com 
know that our K it-Proof 
everything essential to S accurate time Keeping in 
dition to numerous found 
no other watch. They are the s Best and our prices 
the lowest. eget one e tt ee ve og Sai cert the 
advan we offer. ite at once cus 
fare belore eal town rite oy We "Fut S. ~ 
pont oo fda Capit: ooo, Full Pa 
THE KE 37 ON AteH cL co. 
qo4 Walnut St., Woniladelphiae 


sux” A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


rite rticularsto NABRGELE WATCH and 
sEWEI BY CO., 20 North Ninth St., Phila., 
and 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York. 


CHURCH Fi 
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GE & PARLOR 


RNITURE 





La ¢ Manufacturers in the Country 
8. C. 8. ALL & ©0.. « « Boston, Mass. 
HURCH 
USHIONS. 


RTERS OF CHURCH DAM 
ee oN. ete ers: City. 


SHAW, APPLIN, & 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT T suits, 


gt Sy pobre bX 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 26 8, 2d St., Phila., Pa 


AES ee SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


merino. Iron Banner 
“, Se. Bena for illus, price-list. 
©. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila,, Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
$1SCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction nigeasnatecs, or nosale, Es 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata- 
logue furnished on application, 


A. J. 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MoShane Bell Foundry 
sranenreta chun 
S AND PEA or 
send ta Fes and ea 


Mention t pete K # aoc 


Best qualit ells for Churches, Chim 
ys ee Schools, ee Fu Write ' fot 


i 
FE OBESE Ge ae ah FOUNDRY, 




































Dr. Frank Liszt,the great- 
A Musical Treasure.oe iors Hyitvenern Arcos 
the Hallet & Davis iano | is the most admi- 

e instrument manu ut Come hear it. 
eile M. SIMPSON, 1423 Ghestautst. Phila. 


CHURCH | it 


ORGANS |= 


WEAVER ORGANS: York Pa: 
or: Be 
WEAVER SRGANS. York, Pa. 





HOOK @ HASTINGS Boston, | 7°. 
a the attention of Orga: 
Ce ee seg to = 
reulars, w 
sent Ske cx on a 











O’NEILLS, 


ees Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street,” New York. 
st importersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
nthe United States. Send for samplesand prices. 


ILKS worth $1.00 to 1 = Ps only 75 cts. During 
Jan. and Ee ve x we will 20,000 yds. colored Gros 
Grains and Satin ‘Ruadames, ches ly $1,00 to $1.25 
er yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples. Chas, A. 
Btevens, 69 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 
At prices that will interest you. 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTG ah Py AnD. 
& OO.~, 111-114 Satchigua “ven leago, Ill. 














WALL PAPER Sin 








peop Ie for aoe 





~ = think Stuart’s Spool Cotton is the. chea 


sy aint Beas haP alas 





see 





AL  Diamont i to, aati | 








CORNISH jngsenamratinestc™G, farts 
ORGANS!""*"*iht.ce-., ws. 
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G AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 


Quarantee Strength, $1,160,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS" business. 
%. pee warignow negotiated, ageregating #1, 768,81 
in force, « 6,368,16 
“ P - “es @ 8, 6 
a . - = «8, @ 
to investors . = «= © 6,766,163 
We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We 3: not gases a3 the largest, but 
the SAFEST business, 
Savings ore for Small’ Sica: 


J.B.WA TKINS LAND MOR TAGE C0., 


LA NCE, KANSAS 
Meow York iw. 5 FIeNRY DICKINSON. aioe Broadwav. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


FOR SALE! 
SEA GIRT 


SPRING LAKE, 


MONMOUTH CO., NEW JERSEY. 
Sea Girt is practically intact as one pro) while 

rhaps one third of bpring Lake erokine anes a. 
he two places are so well known as summer resor' 
that details are unnecessary. Maps and data will be 
exhibited to possible buyers, A fine opportunity #5 for 
capitalists or a syndicate. Several of the hotels, ai 
a number of the Spring Lake unimproved lots She 
Asnie is BARU RORY, attorney to 

Pp rney 

Now 516 545 to ty brewel Building, Philadelphia, pnis, Pa 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 =PER 


©), CENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


Boys Ben Ree basen agree 
t, Office ver 
tiser Building, 24 be hey 


¥F. H, Haewerry, Pres’t, J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 


Eastern Office,—Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chest- 
nut St., Phila. Rev. Orr Lawson, V -Pr. and Mgr. 
CAPIT AL, 


),000, 
7% Semi- Annual Farm Mortgages 
UARBANTEED. 

These mortgag be ye secured by the finest farms in 
the James River Valley, Dakota. We also allow six 
per cent. per annum on all moner left with us for six 
months or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 
same, peerioce, our Western headq Mey is now 
the ene oe in Dakota. Railroads ‘radia nseven 
directions, and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
teen pe ten We offer choice investments in Aber- 
property pad Dak«ta farm lands, 
us tort ‘ormation. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas, | *° Devonshire st. 


ton, Mass. 
Phila.—140 S. 4th St.; E. A, & W. T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
Hurzesr E. Batt, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
Groner C, MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 
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O/ Solid Ness County 
% Invetnat ff oienens % 
Securities. ya ea 





v° 


Qa a r 
QO" INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 








WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fair noe tn Nebraska, 
Fine great © erience | in joaning mone in Kees 


for 
Haibs ne net t to mw ole ? # 9 per rcent. Time, one to 
For details IN re: fences. write for circular. 


Ban su's. i.Ath BRANCHES. 
Sic KEAN $T. CQ. BAN BARS. 


SEATTLE No blizzards, heavy snows or cyclones. 
Average Rap om temperature 43° above 
largest ci i Weshiggtes Serre. Popu. 




















nina Sine Pine Qozen. ad. 


DRGAN pt Bar ORGAN 00., HAG AN, Md, 


OnN’T BUY till seeing the ootajogue of Bux 
DETT One@an Oo., Limited » Erie, P: 


HAVE YOU CHILDREN 


learning to walk, or troubled with 
weak ankles? If so, write for cata- 
logue of The Patent Corset 
Shoes. B. NATHAN, 221 6th 
Avenue, New York. 











Selon os Sone “"Qommercial reial, © 
St SEAT T-TLE. "ig, Se Reereah 
AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


_808 and 810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND wen. 
For ghumaie of its operation address the 
giving your age. 
FARMS inti). F- MANCHA, Claremont, Vee 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 











W.L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And oe 





ee m 


ppeciaities, pabed, sede od, every 


—_ anything advertised in ' SS 
wi oblige the publisher, a wll aye 44 
stating you saw advertisenent in 
Bunday School T'nes, 
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HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
TATE US. 
Very true. Keep your house clean with Sapolie, 
and when they get old they will do the same. 
** As the twig is bent the branch grows.” 
Teach your childzen how to use 


SAPOLIO 
and they will always be neat. Try a cake 
of it in your next house-cleaning. 








EDUCATIONAL. _ 


—_——_-_-- -—- ae 
i OE gpg a COLLEGE| London Can. Cntelognes, 


¥OR XOUNG LADIES. | Rev. E. N. English, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new I 
trated Calendar. Address EK. TOURJEE, one 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


HE cmv Da DR. WORDEN, 
1884 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


 — ~ a Bony For catalogue, 
fay SF 7M. KNOX, D.D., LL:D., President. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Proféssors and Instructors. 
1576 students last year. 


4, DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and Eng- 
lish Courses. 


fi. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses, 

iil. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and English Schools. 

IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

¥. ART DEPARTMENT. 


Full Courses with increased Electives. Enl: 
pibrary, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five 
uildings. 

Tuition and incidentals; $10 per term of 3 months, 
Table poara and room rent, 24 to $48 per term. 
Terms be rt 2 and wah bey 17, 1889; Janu- 
ary 7 an ‘Ave 8, 1890. For full particulars, send 
for “ Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


STAMMERINC. 


“Mrs. Thorpe. Madam: Allow me to thank 
for dhe saccessfal instroction given my daughter. er. 
tainly it is to me a cause of true Venky ving. 
any one afflicted with stammering, I cordially Som 
mend Pat method as one of great value. F. EK 
ame Fig hey Mass. 

J. E. THonrs, 53 hovieres a, Boston, Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer, by peumianion, to John Wanamaker, Post- 

aster-General, and John L. Wattles, Publisher of 

he Sunday School Times. 

Send tor Stpage mphilet to E. 8S. JOH NSTON’S 
Eostiense, N, Corner llth and Spring Garden 

Btreets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ifso, and desire fashionable 

writing-paper at reasonable 

— ask your stationer for 

oston Linen 
Boston Bo nd, 
or Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 

9 If he does not aoe =o 
send 3 two-cent stam 

@ | our complete samples = 


paper re Fenenting over 


Postage is 16 cs, per Ih. Gaiters ay 
Express often cheaper. | lin Street, Bos ‘ 


IPMAN'S Patent Writing Pads. 
Note, Sermon, Letter, Reporters, 5 ton" # cents. 
L, LIPMAN, $1 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


PENINSULA HOUSE ‘sas: 


drainage. No’ mnaoqulioee. Opens 3 hoe 


[TH E ILLUSTRATOR 


uable commentary on 8. 8. lessons: and Y. P. Ss. 
ok eapice. Editor, Mrs, A. C. Morrow,” Among the 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cta. @ copy; 60 
cts, a year, _T. J. MORROW. MINNEAPOLIS. INN. 


ANTED at omce, everywhere, an agen 
man or woman. Profitable business. Lib- 
eral pay. All ntime not necessary. Special inducement to 
seochers and stadents for summer. Give refer- 
ences, R. H. Woopwakp & Oo., Pubs., Baltimore, Md 


















































BAKING 


OY; POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


It is a scientific fact that the ROYAL BAKING POW- 





DER is absolutely pure. It is undoubtedly the purest and 
most reliable Baking Powder offered to the public. 


HENRY A. MOTT, M.D., Ph.D., 
United States Governinent Chemist. 











MUST BE SOLD. 


One hundred and fifty pieces of our Axminster Carpets 





are offered at the low price of $1.10 per yard. These Carpets | ¢ 
are of our own manufacture, and taken from the $1.50 stock. 
We need the room, and therefore are willing to make the 
sacrifice. A fine line of Wiltons at correspondingly low rates ; 
also a large number of patterns of Ingrains, Cotton Chain, 
Wool Filling, at 50 cents per yard. Come early, and make 
your selections. 





John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


S00 and Sil Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








P. O. Box 1550. 





Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite 
of the year. It S —_ on thin, tough pa r, and neat! Tene. 1p in cloth, with side stam 
color and gold. Only a qu ne 

over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars. Single copy, 
by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 


A little book (24xX4 inet 160 pages) containing all the og 


arter of an ick. Just the thing for those who wish to Ber 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















“BOPANDEN METAL 


— PATENTED THROUCHOUT THE WORLD.) 


This product is made of the BEST QUALITY OF 
>, 2 0.2. 


SoS SOS OS SOLID STEEL Ba 
><> 










aS eS 2Se FENCING MATERIAL 


oe? ge 



















for Suburban Resid Farm Bulidin: Verandas. Gardens Lawns, 
Poultry 4 ards, a Skye Let Chu roh Premise me and emetery pe ned 
Rai, rerWindow and nbn Ly usual to ME ALLICALAT TICE noe Sige ORK. 


“SERD FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


Central Expanded Metal Co. | N. W. Expanded Metal Co, | St. Louis Expanded Metal Co, 


PITTSBURGH. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 





f Large | 
THE DINGEE & 


The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 


Over Five Hundred jinest varieties of ROSES, all the 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai and ex- 

press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, ro 
5 , elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBIN® 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
- JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
sent everywhere by 


mail or express. Satisfaction 


















Srcann. If you Hed ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


ONARD CoO., ™.2s* West Grove, Pa. 


for Roses Alone. 





ROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 

100 poy Free to any one sending 0 cents 
four months’ al subscription to the American 
wrist, See large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 
Can phen ned ae g 761 way, New York. 





$ annunc £1889 Stord ts ee PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO, 
Bones Sshitis ease | LOOLS : 


rHiLADELE MYA, | PA 
Send 25 cents for Ulustrated ca 


med at Wi 2B 








ph Follies 2B Shunned, Dam 
~ 2 B Avoided, itigated, Victories 2 B Won, 
treasury of his best pal meng +e Beantifall ome 
702 pages, 2.75. Ee B. TREAT, NEW Y 


_——— SALARY «4 Se ae 
mmm ver mammaire 3: Taare TNT 





office tor 





. bala te 
sell books on our plan. not condi. 
tion: = = ft to 3 - malay be made, 


also, without comix culars will 
you, JOMN ©. WINSTON £ OO. Philsds, One 


DO YOU SEE THIS. 


ANT to peas fm A from sensible men and women 
Be = tired Non-Sensical adver- 


bop mp ge Baye coe S for nothing. hi are he 
\o honest w t Hberal pa t } 
Address FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 483 Canal the Bea jing 


$75.22 to $250.22 4, MONTH can be made 


™ working forus. Agents pre 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
— to the business. Spare moments may be profitabl 
JORNSO: also. A few vacancies in towns cities. B. 
NSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va, 


WANTED! SALESMEN 


who can give good references and furnish security. 
Salary guaranteed. Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
Dopp, MEAD, & CoMPany, 753 & 755 eee N.Y. 


Agents wanted LIVING LEADERS 2 the © WORLD 


Graphic Uocteeh les of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
3° we ntly illustrated. A masterly work, 
E Rm & CO., Philadel phia, Pa. 


will finda wenger and profitable 
yay of ma cing money, by enclos 
iirecent stamp for samples te 


ALVAH BU Stationer, 47 
South Fourth ,USEIN Patingelpnias 


ANTED AN INTELLIGENT Lape, 
in every town. = Pg 4 salary. 
Business light and pf Povinter | Beaec 
Pub., 315 Wabas vomede Chicago. 


G00D WAGES guaranteed, in light and agree 


able business. Address for par 
ticulars, R. 8. PEALE, Pub., Drawer D, ronson 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. . 


IT WILL PAY 


To persistently advertise in the papera 
of Tue Reticious. Press 
tion, Philadelphia, an article which) 
appeals to householders, The people 
who take and read these Religious 
Weeklies are the heads of families who 
* have homes to keep up, children te 
rear, clothe, and educate, tastes to 
gratify. They are the intelligent, 
provident, and well-to-do portion of 
the community. In short, they are 
the money-saving and money-spending 
people upon whom the foundations of 
business rest. 



































OVER 240,000 HOMES 
are reached weekly by the combined list, 


The Sunday School Times.............. Undenominational 








PHILADELPHIA. 
The Presbyteri Presbyterian 
The Lutheran Observer Lutheran 
The National Baptist Baptist 





The Christian Standard and Home Journal._. Methodist 
The Presbyterian Journal 
Tne Reformed Church Messenger...... Reformed Church 
The Episcopal Recordet...............R¢formed Episcopal 
The Christian Instructor .............. Uniled Presbyterian 














The Christian Stat Evangelist 

The Lutheran.. Lutheran 

The Christian Recorder...................African Methodist 
BALTIMORE. 

The Baltimore Baptist Baptist 

The Episcopal Methodist Methodist 








The Presbyterian Observer... ones Presbyterians 


ADVERTISERS 


Can use one or all the papers as pre- 
ferred. The advertising rate is fair, 
fixed, and below the average charge 
of papers with nothing like the char- 
acter, value, and substantial following 
ef these Religious Weeklies, 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
(Murua Lire Buripre,) 
CHESTNUT AND TENTH STREE®, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Cho Renter Scheel Times intents to ateethenty etyeuemnen Om Jo pap ey Pid meng td a party net in good standing be inadvertently inserted 


















